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PLURALIST PRINCIPLES AND JUDICIAL 
POLICIES} 


GEOFFREY MARSHALL 
Queen’s College, Oxford 


I 


IN the last half-century Englishmen have undoubtedly been confronted by 
what might be termed an expansion of ‘the state’, but they have not been 
much given, since the heyday of the pluralists, to discussing ‘the state’ as 
a concept or even to using the term in the normal run of business. (Its most 
usual occurrences, perhaps, have been in Marxist writings and translations 
of continental legal philosophers such as Kelsen and Krabbe.) British 
lawyers of course have the Crown; political theorists are resting between 
} engagements; and politicians, journalists, and electoral manifesto-writers 
tend to use such expressions—unless referring merely to the civil service or 
| ministers—as ‘the community’ or ‘all of us’. Lack of patriotism or industrial 
| efficiency may be ‘failing the nation’. ‘Failing the state’ is an indictment 
| pressed neither in war nor peace. Are the reasons to do with normal healthy 
| individualistic prejudice, or have the attitudes of the pluralist thinkers left 
} a posthumous imprint on the language? 

In recent times suspicion of the state (in one sense) has seemed most 
| obviously the accompaniment of right-wing beliefs; but on the evidence of 
| the last fifty years, when the political left as defined in economic terms has 
| Sometimes appeared hostile to the state (guild socialism and all that) and 
| sometimes sympathetic to the state (as an agent of public welfare since, say, 
| the middle thirties), it would be possible to conclude that there are no neces- 
| Sary connexions here on either the political left or right. Moderates on either 
flank are swung back and forth in their current theorizing by the party 
) political colour of the administration. The right are ready to applaud cen- 
» tralized governmental interference with individuals in support of certain 
| purposes, and the left strong action in support of others. It is the capitalist 
state which the left has opposed on opportunistic grounds rather than the 
» State in general on theoretical grounds. The allegiance to pluralistic theories 


») ‘LEGAL PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL PLURALISM. Ed. by LEICESTER Cc. 
5 WEBB. (Melbourne University Press for the Australian National University. Pp. 200. 30s.) 
) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION. By s. A. DE SMITH. (Stevens 
» and Oceana. Pp. 486. 70s.) 
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2 PLURALIST PRINCIPLES AND JUDICIAL POLICIES 


by Cole and Laski in the early decades of the century might seem to cast 
doubt on this conclusion, but it could be urged in reply that pluralism was 
not by logical necessity a movement of the left, any more than Belloc’s 
denunciation of the ‘servile state’ was a manifestation of radical socialism. 


II. PLURALIST REVIVALISM 


The pluralistic ideas of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
in fact make excellent terrain for a study of the ways in which slogans which 
march under similar banners may have divergent implications, and appar- 
ently connected ideas hang together by the skin of their teeth. For some 
years now there has been talk of a revival of pluralistic ideas, some of them 
methodological and some of them in various ways prescriptive. At a recent 
meeting of the Political Studies Association Professor Harrison discussed 
some of these manifestations under the heading of the ‘New Pluralism’. It is 
certainly an accurate summary to say that what pluralist writers have in 
common is a concern with groups; but some sorts of concern about groups 
have little in common with the specific! concern which was central to some 
of the British pluralists, and it might be doubted whether it is necessary to 
have a name for all possible sorts of concern with groups. It is of course 
taking a good deal for granted to speak of a central pluralist doctrine but 
at least a precisely identifiable—though perhaps muddled—pluralist thesis 
was that in which various forms of hostility were expressed towards the 
doctrine of sovereignty. Whatever the truth or usefulness of this attitude it 
is one which seems to need a name. It might be doubted whether the same 
can be said of pluralistic beliefs which imply no more than that (1) states or 
governmental processes are best described in terms of a number of elements 
(groups, parties, estates of the realm, or any other nameable entity), or that 
(2) there ought to be a number of groups or elements or entities in the state 
and that their importance ought to be greater rather than less. Without the 
crucial addition of the thesis that the authority of groups (or some groups) 
ought to be not merely greater than it is but actually co-ordinate in some 
sense with that of the state, beliefs (2) and (1) in themselves hardly serve to 
distinguish a pluralist from a Poujadist or a man with a complicated mind. 

For a review of the loose connexions between the anti-state doctrine and 
the various associated theses in law and politics also elaborated by the 
English pluralists no better account has appeared than the symposium 
recently edited by Professor Leicester C. Webb under the title Legal Per- 


sonality and Political Pluralism (which appears in a series of social science ? 


monographs sponsored by the Australian National University). The con} 
nexion between sovereignty, guild socialism, and Germanic controversies it 


1 In his paper Professor Harrison divided traditional pluralistic notions into ‘gener F 
pluralism’ and the ‘older specific pluralism’ (including the ideas of Laski and Cole). 
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jurisprudence about the real or fictional nature of corporate personality is 
hardly compelling to the casual eye. The connexions can perhaps best be 
seen setting out vertically five sets of ideas: 

(a) Opposition to the fiction theory of corporations. 

(b) Assertion of the reality of group life and will. 

(c) Denial that groups are dependent in having an artificial existence 

and authority conceded by positive law. 

(d) Denial of the ‘absolute’ authority of positive law, ‘sovereignty’ of 

the state, Austinianism, &c. 

(e) Support for the legal and social claims of religious and industrial 

groups. 

To run one’s eye over the italicized words brings out both the emotional 
proximity and the logical distance between theories which are grouped 
together as pluralist. It also helps to explain much which might seem on the 
face of it mysterious viewed in itself—-why, for example, Maitland berated 
the corporation sole (it was, being an obvious fiction, an obstacle to Gierke- 
ian realism about corporations in general). It helps, moreover, to make 
clearer why Figgis in Churches and the Modern State could draw inspira- 
tion from so ill-assorted a trio as Acton, Creighton, and the sceptical Mait- 
land. As Professor Webb demonstrates, the central link between theories 
about legal personality and left-wing denigration of sovereign authority was 
an assumed similarity of approach to the problem of liberty by an emphasis 
on federalistic elements in theories of government (whether of Church or 
State was from a theoretical point of view incidental). So Laski could be 
impressed in his turn by the High Anglican Figgis, and the anti-state ideas 
of Belloc and Chesterton could be bracketed as pluralist along with those 
of Cole and Laski. 

These essays make a fascinating and much needed contribution to the 
history of ideas. But the symposium as a whole has another purpose— 
namely to summarize ‘the development of the pluralist approach to politics’ 
and to survey ‘recent developments in political pluralism’. What it comes 
nearer to dcmonstrating is that there is nothing which can convincingly be 
called a piuralist approach to politics and that if one is determined to look 
for evidence of it in such doctrines as the separation of Church and State in 
Australia, the recognition of trade-union rights or the development of 
| governmental liability to suit, there turns out to be little to connect these 
things causally or logically with pluralistic theories and plenty of evidence 
of quite other sorts of determining influence. A particularly good example 
| isprovided by Professor Sawer’s contribution, ‘Government as personalised 
_ legal entity’. This is, as might be expected, a lively and informative essay, 
; but its contribution to the pluralist cause is a doubtful one and its con- 
_ clusions point away from the suggestion that theoretical ideas about the 
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personalization of governmental agencies have exerted decisive influence 
at critical points in the development of remedies against state or national 
governments in Australia. Theory of one sort and another, mostly about 
the Crown, has in fact done more to erect barriers, which have been over- 
come by ‘provincial common sense’ rather than by counter-theory. Much 
the same is true in this country. The passing of the Crown Proceedings Act 
in 1947 owed more to judicial exasperation than to jurisprudence. 


III 


It is hardly possible to look back at English pluralism without being 
struck by what now seems apparent insensitivity to vagueness and ambiguity 
of language in the formulation of theses about both groups’ and the state. 
Laski must take some of the blame. Consider, for example, his dealing with 
‘sovereignty’. Here assertions about power, influence, legal authority, and 
confinement of liberty jostle together as if they were all necessarily con- 
nected or even part of the same assertion. “The Sovereignty of the State’, an 
essay first published in 1917,? provides an example. “The history of societies’, 
Laski wrote, ‘fatally contradicts the view that only the state will have power 
of compulsion.’ ‘The state does not enjoy any necessary pre-eminence for 
its demands . . . my allegiance is divided between the different groups to 
which I belong.’ ‘If the state be admitted limitless power . . .’. “The monistic 
theory of the state, making it sovereign and therefore absolute . . .’. ‘In the 
monist theory of the state there seems no guarantee that man will have any 
being at all.’ Here and in other essays there is conviction and eloquence 
wedded to a lack of precision from which on these points Laski never really 
seems free. The sovereignty against which he sets himself is sometimes the 
Austinian theories, of unlimited legal authority,* sometimes absolute power, 
sometimes the notion of undivided allegiance, sometimes unjust legislation 
bearing upon particular groups, sometimes the immunity of the Crown and 
its agents from legal proceedings. Neither Laski nor anyone else ever really 
made clear the meaning of the prescription that groups (and which groups?) 
should face the state (Parliament? the Government?) as both political and 
juridical equals. But aside from this doctrine it is hardly worth while calling 
a campaign for favourable treatment of trade-union or ecclesiastical inter- 
ests ‘pluralistic’ at all. The question of the precise recipients of suggested 
pluralist benefit is also of some interest. Whether one counts a particular 


' In contrasts between the ‘reality’ and the ‘artificiality’ of group existence, the boundary 
lines between ‘artificial’, ‘imaginary’, ‘unimportant’, ‘dependent upon positive law’, and so 
on now seem far from sharply drawn. 

? In Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty, pp. 12-25. 

> Two years after Laski had dedicated his Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty to Mr. 
Justice Holmes, Sir Frederick Pollock was writing to Holmes that Laski’s Austinianism was 
‘a figment’ and that he ought to have learned clearer modes of exposition from Bryce’s 
essays (Pollock—Holmes Letters, vol. ii, p. 25). 
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instance of legislation or judicial decision as favourable to pluralistic aspira- 
tions turns mainly upon which minority is selected. Suppose a group to be 
split into a majority and a minority group—as happened in the Scottish Free 
Church litigation of 1904.1 The majority group’s title to property held in 
trust for the Free Church was invalidated. From this it was possible to con- 
clude, as Figgis did, that the common law was hostile to group rights. The 
dead hand of the law, Maitland said, ‘fell with a resounding slap on the 
living body’. But might not the Law Lords have retorted that there were two 
bodies in view and that they could hardly be expected to construe the law 
on the principle of finding for whichever appeared the livelier? In fact a 
minority of a minority group had triumphed, an outcome which ought per- 
haps to be considered even more pluralistic than the opposite result. Again, 
conferring benefits upon a group and acknowledging its status as a corporate 
reality may cut in different directions as far as benefits go. On theoretical 
grounds the pluralists were obliged to approve the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Taff Vale case, but the legal obligations of the corporate reality 
imputed to the trade unions by that decision caused no rejoicing amongst 
the beneficiaries themselves. In fact, to cast the consequences of judicial 
decisions, irrespective of the more specific issues involved, into the form of 
‘support’ for this or that attitude, is to start a game which all can play with 
sometimes confusing results.? Perhaps certain pluralist writers were over- 
ready to draw the conclusion that the law was ‘hostile towards group life’ 
from such things as the outcome of the Free Church case and the Osborne? 
decision, both of which might be contrasted with, say, the passing of com- 
panies legislation and the Taff Vale decision, as if they were premeditated 
shots on opposite sides of a controversy about the recognition by the state 
of rights (and duties) inhering in certain groups. More recent commentators 
also seem to have been too easily persuaded to see judicial sympathy towards 
pluralist theories about group rights, and consequently to speak of their 
‘revival’, where legal victory has gone, for whatever reason, to an easily 
defined group interest such as a state, a local authority, or a religious 
minority. Professor Mark de Wolfe Howe, the editor of Laski’s correspon- 
dence with Mr. Justice Holmes* and Holmes’s biographer, has recently 


* General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland v. Lord Overtoun (1904), A.C. 55. 

* Roberts v. Hopwood 1925 [A.C.] 578 (the Poplar minimum wage case) provides an 
example. In a ‘Judges v. Social Welfare’ context the decision attracted much indignation in 
the thirties. In an ‘administrative discretion y. rule of law’ context it may be found cited in 
a different light. 

* Again a case in which there might be said to be different interests within a group rather 
than a clear group interest opposed to the state (or the law). Laski described the decision as 
‘inexplicable save as a judicial attempt to obstruct the influence of a trade unionism which 
the judges did not understand and so far as they understood disliked’ (‘The Judicial Func- 
tion’ in The Danger of Being a Gentleman, 1940, p. 109). 

* Holmes’s attitude to sovereignty, I think, disqualifies him as a pluralist, despite his 
€xposure to Laski and the advocacy in his opinions of minority group rights. He combined, 
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spoken of the application of pluralistic principles by the United States 
Supreme Court. In 1945 a New York statute had recognized the beneficial 
ownership of the property of the Russian Orthodox Church in the state to 
be vested in its American members and not in the Moscow hierarchy from 
which they had seceded. In 1952! the Supreme Court held this statute to be 
an interference with the Russian Orthodox Church’s right to the free exer- 
cise of religion, and to be contrary to the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Commenting on this decision in the Harvard Law Review’? 
Professor Howe relates it to ‘the pluralist thesis that government must recog- 
nize that it is not the sole possessor of sovereignty and that... private groups 
are entitled to exercise within the area of their competence an authority so 
effective as to justify labelling it a sovereign authority’. But here as in the 
Scottish Free Church dispute it seems questionable whether pluralistic prin- 
ciples conscientiously applied could give an unambiguous guide to the par- 
ticular group which is to be favoured with the prerogative of ‘internal 
sovereignty’, even if the meaning of that concept were to be clearly ex- 
plained. If a majority group is to be awarded the palm, are heads to be 
counted in New York State or are national boundaries to be ignored? On 
which living body is the dead hand of the Bill of Rights to fall? Maitland 
and Figgis deplored the Free Church decision of 1904 because it appeared 
to them to deny to the majority they had in mind the right to autonomous 
development in a manner determined by its members. A member of the 
Russian Orthodox Church of North America in 1952’ might have used 
exactly similar words to criticize the Supreme Court’s decision. On this view 
the result of the Kedroff case would be the very opposite of pluralistic. But 
on either view neither the House of Lords nor the Supreme Court could be 
said to be directly considering the pro or con of group autonomy in the 
sense suggested by pluralist theory. One was construing the terms of a 
trust and the other interpreting the First and Fourteenth Amendments. 
These alternative descriptions of the decisions involved at least complicate 
the question posed as one about a ‘judicial attitude’ to groups (unless the 
plane of argument is shifted so as to become one about unconscious or un- 
acknowledged attitudes). 


IV. JUDICIAL ATTITUDES 


Cataloguing a legal decision as favourable or unfavourable to the political 
interests of a group is, moreover, only one of an unspecified number of 


in fact, a belief in constitutional liberty with theoretical views about the state which presum- 
ably ought, on some of Laski’s arguments, to have been impossible. 

1 Kedroff v. St. Nicholas Cathedral (1952), 344 U.S. 94. 

? 67 H.L.R. 91 (1953). 

> Or perhaps a member of Birmingham corporation in 1955 when the High Court held 
that the local authority had at that time no power to subsidize the travel on public transport 
of old age pensioners. Prescott v. Birmingham Corporation, [1955] Ch. 210. 
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exercises. One might play a game of separating on the one hand judicial 
decisions whose upshot, in one way or another, is a benefit to capital, and, 
on the other, decisions resulting in a benefit to labour. Or central govern- 
ment and local authorities. Or Englishmen and foreigners. Where statutes 
as well as common law doctrines fall to be construed, another possible 
diversion appears, namely, separation into instances in which individual 
judges or different courts have applied statutes ‘literally’ and ‘liberally’. It 
could, of course, be argued that whatever apparently technical decisions or 
interpretive questions arise, a single unconscious major premiss will make 
itself felt wherever important social interests are affected. This was the view 
expressed in most of Laski’s writing about judicial interpretation and 
implied alike in his appendix to the Committee on Ministers’ Powers and 
his alleged remark to Mr. Justice McNaughton that his mind was ‘more 
complicated than he knew’. There is a potentially interesting book which 
remains to be written about public attitudes to the judicial process in Eng- 
land—a literary form well established in the United States. The wider range 
of subjects open to judicial review is an obvious but perhaps only partial 
explanation of the difference. No social psychologist in this country, for 
example, has produced anything similar to Jerome Frank’s assaults on 
judicial thought processes. Sociological jurisprudence (though painted in 
a favourable light in a recent British textbook)! is not part of the British 
legal way of life. Nevertheless there have been criticisms made directly or 
indirectly of judicial methods and these of several distinguishable kinds. At 
the simplest level there is the normal to-ing and fro-ing of the critical notes 
in legal journals. This, though it may sometimes take the form of criticism 
of the way in which canons of interpretation? have been applied, rarely 
amounts to criticism of judicial method in general as distinct from the 
indication of suggested inconsistencies between precedents in particular 
cases, false analogies between one rule or situation and another, and so on. 
Secondly, there is the fairly recent extension of philosophical interest to 
legal language, whose effect is to suggest the possibility of very general 
defects in reasoning where concepts (for example causation) are involved. 
Thirdly, there is criticism, strong or diluted, of the social influences affecting 
judicial decision where statutory ambiguities or conflicting precedents leave 
toom for measures of discretion. The more general philosophical theses, 
although they deny the assumption of an automatic application of legal 

' R. W. M. Dias and G. B. J. Hughes, Jurisprudence (1957). 

* Much of the Anglo-American periodical literature on statutory interpretation is relevant 
to British practice. But no British judge has emulated Cardozo. There is, apart from the 
expository manuals such as ‘Maxwell’ and ‘Craies’, no critical English treatise solely devoted 
to the subject, although fairly extensive surveys of suggested deficiencies in the approach of 


British judges to interpretation occur in Stone, The Province and Function of Law (1946), 


and Friedmann, Legal Theory (3rd ed. 1953), and Law and Social Change in Contemporary 
Britain (1951). 
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rules in some spheres, do not necessarily imply that judicial discretion will 
be impelled by social bias. Indeed, insofar as they combine an application 
of the Wittgenstein-ian thesis about the “bewitchment of the intelligence by 
language’ with an acknowledgement of common honesty in the bench, they 
are antithetical to such suggestions (since there is no particular evidence 
that a tendency to be misled by concepts of particular kinds follows political 
or social lines). Assertions of the potentialities of social conditioning them- 
selves, however, can be broken down into distinguishable varieties. Strongest 
of all are those which imply purposive attempts to apply or thwart particular 
sets of values simply on the ground of personal preference or commitment 
and irrespective of the embodiment of those values in the relevant body of 
law. But in suggestions that the judiciary cannot ‘transcend the class struc- 
ture”! both the law itself and the attitudes of the bench are usually believed 
to reflect class values. In The State in Theory and Practice of 1934 and in 
his essay “The Judicial Function’ (first published in Politica in 1936) Laski’s 
complaint was precisely that British judges in the twentieth century, like 
their predecessors who presided at the treason trials of the Napoleonic wars, 
the American judges who tried Sacco and Vanzetti, and the judges of Nazi 
Germany, were equally ‘officials of the state’ and ‘instruments of the state 
power’. Between law and the state purpose ‘the German method achieves 
by brute force a coincidence of view that in Great Britain and America is 
accomplished by deep rooted tradition that the judiciary has rarely sought 
fundamentally to challenge’.? But it can hardly be distorted application of 
the law which on this view results from judicial social preconceptions—for 
ex hypothesi these preconceptions and the state purposes which the law 
reflects are at one (and it is asking something rather odd of judicial officers 
to demand that they should make ‘fundamental challenges’ to the purposes 
embodied in the law). The real complaint here is that both judge and law 
are at fault. 

If, however, it is admitted that the law does not reflect a single set of 
values and if one part of the law can be conceived of as challenging the 
principles embodied in other parts of the law, then the bench can meaning- 
fully at least be accused of preferring the old to the new. It was on this basis 
that Mr. W. I. Jennings (as he then was) could write in the thirties that ‘the 
judges in recent years have been unconsciously led by social conditions to 
exhibit a bias against social reform’.? The common law to which the judges 
were wedded was replete with presumptions and maxims of interpretation 
favouring property in the Locke-ian sense. The right of a man to his own 
was protected by the procedural rules of natural justice, and as Byles J. had 


 Laski, The State in Theory and Practice (1934), p. 175. 

? Loc. cit., p. 120. 

> ‘Courts and Administrative Law: The Experience of English Housing Legislation’, 49 
Harvard Law Review 426 at 452 (1956). 
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said in Cooper v. Wandsworth Board of Works' the justice of the common 
law might repair the omission of the legislature where statute had not speci- 
fically provided for property rights to be overridden only after the right of 
hearing sanctified by judicial precedent. ‘Omission’ was a pregnant word 
(the history of judicial interpretation could be written around it) which 
might innocuously signify a legislative failure specifically to mention some- 
thing clearly implied and intended or an absence of any legislative intention 
in the matter at all. Since it might be suggested that statutory interference 
with property rights on a large scale was a development at odds with the 
individualistic values implied by the common law presumptions as to the 
strict construction of statutes, it could be argued that ‘the common law itself 
is biased against administrative law and ...on occasion judges have without 
in any way offending against the law, used that bias in such a way as to 
impede the administrative machine’.? Even so there is a touch of inconsis- 
tency in this form of accusation. ‘Impede’ is a loaded word. It is scarcely 
fair to talk of activities which are curtailed by the proper application of the 
law as being impeded. If on the other hand the charge is that on a proper 
construction of statutory intention the legislature intended that certain 
common law presumptions and rules of natural justice should give way, 
then judges who failed to apply that intention must in some sense have 
‘offended against the law’. Jennings certainly implied that the courts had— 
if excusably—treated Parliament’s intentions with insufficient respect. In 
an article in 1937 entitled ‘Judicial Process at its Worst’> he surveyed the 
record of the courts in interpreting the Public Health Acts Amendment Act 
of 1890 which had involved amongst other things some fluctuation of judi- 
cial views on the meaning of ‘public sewer’. In the Public Health Act of 1936 
‘Parliament quietly tried to express again and in different words the intention 
that it had forty-six years ago’.* The author added that if the parliamen- 
tary draftsman was a Yorkshireman he might be envisaged saying to him- 
self as he abandoned his handiwork to the courts, ‘Na’ then, make a mook 
o’ that.’ Jennings is asserting here that the setback to the legislative purpose 
is brought about not by social bias but by the deficiencies of stare decisis 
and by conflicts within the fabric of the law. Some critics, however, have 
used more purposive language. Professor Friedmann, for example, speaks 
of ‘an attitude of jealousy rather than collaboration in the judicial approach 
to statute’.* 


The possibilities of disagreement about judicial attitudes (or even the 


* (1863), 143 E.R. 414. 

* Loc. cit., pp. 434-5 (italics added). 

> In the same article it is noted that in Errington v. Minister of Health, [1935] 1 K.B. 249 
(which had just been decided) ‘the old doctrine of natural justice has raised its head once 


more’, * 1 Modern Law Review 111 (1937). 
* Legal Theory (2nd ed.), p. 311. 
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propriety of that term) have been widest since the 1920’s in the administra- 
tive law field, since it is here that statutory interferences with property rights 
have been accompanied by ad hoc and not always explicit parliamentary 
attempts to exclude judicial review. The history of judicial ‘resistance’ to 
these attempts is a sphere in which there are endless possibilities for con- 
flicting generalization. Have the judges now overcome their jealousy of 
statutory encroachments on individual property rights? Have they, as some 
have said, been busy abdicating their function of controlling administrative 
discretions? Or is that now also behind us, and are we now in a period when 
the utility of judicial control is being once more emphasized in administra- 
tion at the same time that the arbitration of judges is being consciously 
courted in wider social and economic spheres? Have those fears about 
the hideous concealed major premiss which haunted the thirties entirely 
withered away? Has the left, stimulated perhaps by political opposition, 
Crichel Down, ‘Socialism and the New Despotism’, and the arguments for 
discretionary powers submitted to the Franks Committee by the civil ser- 
vice, been converted to a belief in the excellence of judicial review? On 
some aspects of judicial control—for example the opportunities now avail- 
able for the review of tribunal decisions in fields such as national insurance 
and industrial injuries—more disquiet has been voiced by legal commenta- 
tors than in Parliament, where both the Franks Report and the Tribunals 
and Inquiries Act were ushered in with something approaching pious unani- 
mity. In the words of Professor Griffith, the learned editor of Public Law, 
‘the TUC certainly did not wish to have restored that supreme privilege of 
fighting cases to the House of Lords. . . . The truth is that only a certain type 
of lawyer, politician and constitutionalist dearly loves our system of estab- 
lished courts. The man on the Clapham omnibus and the man in the com- 
pany’s Rolls are alike in this, that they would prefer to be driven in their 
respective vehicles to any tribunal rather than to the courts.’ This, though 
it is not a unanimously shared opinion, at least makes a change. The lawyers 
and constitutionalists from Lord Hewart onwards have been in fine voice 
for some years and at the present time seem to be having the best of it. 


v 


The debate about administrative remedies in the post-war years, like its 
pre-war counterpart, has not lacked generalizations about ‘the attitude’ of 
the courts towards administrative discretion, the deference paid to minis- 
terial responsibility, the extension of Crown privilege, and so on. The 
suggestion of purposive deliberation is clear. A conscious or at least semi- 

1 22 Modern Law Review 125 at 133 (1959), cf. (1957) Public Law 89. For an expression 


of a contrary view see D. C. M. Yardley, ‘The Grounds for Certiorari and Prohibition’, 
37 Canadian Bar Review 294 at 335 (1959). 
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conscious use of discretionary remedies must, it is implied, have occurred in 
response to feelings about public policy. What has always complicated such 
generalizations is that administrative discretion exercised by government 
departments, administrative tribunals, local authorities, and nationalized 
industries has many different guises, and by concentrating on one line of 
decisions rather than another it has been possible to construct different and 
not always consistent patterns of generalization about attitudes to public 
authority. On the face of it the courts can be portrayed as being ‘hard’ on 
tribunals, ‘soft’ on ministerial departments, sometimes ‘soft’ and sometimes 
‘hard’ on local authorities. There is a complicating factor in that many cases 
involve argument about the interpretation of disputed words or phrases in 
statutes, and where a decision involves either explicitly different interpretive 
approaches or simple difference of opinion about what has been intended 
by a given form of words, it is not obvious that the issues which divide one 
judge from another will by fortunate chance reflect the respective feelings 
which they would have about the desirability of judicial intervention, apart 
from the technical questions of interpretation involved. In Smith v. E. Elloe 
R.D.C., for example, a majority of the House of Lords held that there was 
no jurisdiction to review the validity of a compulsory purchase order which 
the relevant act said should ‘not be questioned in any legal proceedings 
whatsoever’, on the ground that, literally interpreted, these words protected 
even orders obtained by fraud or bad faith. On this issue the Lords split 
three to two, the minority view being that Parliament had not explicitly 
included orders made in bad faith and did not intend to. Can one make any 
assumption from this about the ‘attitude’ or ‘policy’ of either majority or 
minority towards compulsory purchase orders, government departments, or 
anything else? In one sense much of the inconsistency between different 
decisions (perhaps on the issue of certiorari) might be accounted for by 
invoking the mere random impact of different precedents on different 
judicial minds. Sometimes an apparent reversal of policy may be a return 
to an earlier line of decisions perhaps diverted by a failure of counsel to cite 
exhaustively the relevant case law; and there must be added the likelihood 
of equally fair and objective, but still different, estimates of what is reason- 
ably implied by unclear statutory language. The conclusion might be more 
than some could stomach. Still, many generalizations about ‘attitudes’ do 
not even begin to take these sorts of possibilities into account. 

An indispensable preliminary to any balanced view about judicial ‘policy’ 
is an accurate descriptive survey of the similarities and differences between 
the statutory and common law contexts in which the courts may be called 
upon to exercise their powers of decision. It is an oddity perhaps related to 
the differences in British and American attitudes to the judicial process that 

1 [1956] A.C. 736. 
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no comprehensive survey of judicial review in all its aspects had until 
recently found its way into the post-war corpus of works on administrative 
law. The deficiency has been admirably remedied by the publication of 
Professor S. A. de Smith’s Judicial Review of Administrative Action. There 
is an astringent reminder at the outset of this work, that the most accurate 
and safest form of commentary would be a succession of studies of the in- 
terpretation of particular statutes. Nevertheless, it is argued, common lines 
of judicial policy may be discerned, albeit tentative and provisional ones. 
The most general conclusion suggested is that judicial restraint in exercising 
powers of review has won a decisive victory over judicial ‘activism’. These 
phrases are transatlantic in their derivation and significantly so, for one of 
the reasons suggested by Professor de Smith for the prevalence of restraint 
is the fear of seeming to follow the path taken by the United States Supreme 
Court in the early 1930’s and so of prejudicing the status of the judiciary. 
But caution, it is added, cannot be traced to any single cause. Precedents 
laid down in war-time and in the context of emergency powers (intended to 
be exercised under ministerial and parliamentary control) have coloured 
judicial attitudes. Yet the precise colouring remains mysterious. The fact 
is very far from being a fault in the author. It is, indeed, a measure of the 
success of this patient, comprehensive exposition that it should underline 
and place beyond doubt what might seem the unexciting conclusion that the 
public policy which prompts the bench in both British and Commonwealth 
courts is fragmentary, unformulated, and unpredictable in its victories over 
the doctrine of stare decisis and the remains of judicial hostility to parlia- 
mentary attempts in some fields to oust jurisdiction. It is only, in fact, if one 
regards judicial decision as not simply manifesting policy attitudes that the 
force and consistency of the arguments used in the courts are worth study 
and criticism. Moreover, there is, cutting across whatever policy feelings may 
be assumed to exist on substantive issues, the unresolved conflict about what 
is permissible in interpreting the intention of the legislature—a factor which 
in terms of political interests sometimes cuts one way and sometimes 
another. There are indications, Professor de Smith suggests, that in recent 
years the House of Lords has shown “a particularly strong addiction to the 
literal rule’. On the other hand counter-indications could be mentioned. 
Extra-judicially Lord Denning has lately berated the literal habits of his 
colleagues,’ though oddly contrasting the results of giving statutory words 
their ‘literal’ meaning with earlier habits of the lay peers and laymen 
generally of giving words their ‘natural’? meaning. But admittedly the 
alternatives in this controversy are somewhat confused since it is possible 
to pay formal tribute to the doctrine that courts must not fill gaps° left by 


* From Precedent to Precedent. Romanes Lecture 1959. 2 Ibid., p. 16. 
> Lord Denning in London Transport Executive v. Betts, [1959] A.C. 213 at 247. But they 
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the legislature whilst putting into effect views about what Parliament must 
have ‘literally’ intended which are based upon arguments other than gram- 
matical and syntactical ones. ‘Literal’ meaning suffers from its ambiguous 
status of being associated historically with narrow or grammatical methods 
of adjudication and being merely an emphatic synonym for ‘true intention’, 
which begs all the evidentiary questions as to the methods and limits which 
are permissible in establishing it. The assumptions of Laski’s complaint 
about literalism in his addendum to the Donoughmore Report in 1932 was 
that ‘narrow’ or ‘literal’ construction (that is construction looking primarily 
to the statutory context and not to the mischief or social purpose aimed at) 
would both distort the true intention of the legislature and favour the social 
interests which the bench unconsciously wished to protect. Many ‘literal’ 
interpretations of administrative powers have, however, since worked 
against private interests in property, so they can no longer be confidently 
associated with an individualistic bias. Moreover, though individualism and 
a desire to maintain the rights of the courts against legislative restriction on 
review may have been assumed to march together, the latter field at least 
has not been remarkable for excessive literalism. Some of the interpreta- 
tions which the courts in recent times have placed upon words such as ‘final’ 
and ‘conclusive’ as applied to the decisions of administrative tribunals could 
hardly have been predicted merely from a working knowledge of the English 
language. 

Legislative attempts to exclude the review of the courts appear to have 
met with different degrees of success and to have provoked different judicial 
trends in different contexts, being most successful (apart from the legislative 
field) where ministerial decisions are involved, and least successful where 
determinations of independent agencies, commissions, or tribunals are 
concerned. Historically it is possible, up to a point, to cast the policy of 
resistance into the respectable mould of an application of implicit legisla- 
tive intention that common law presumptions about strict construction and 
the availability of certiorari should stand unless taken away by express 
words. When there have been so many express words hyper-strictly con- 
strued that it is anybody’s guess whether excluding words really exclude, 
the time is obviously ripe for some declaratory gesture in general terms by 
the legislature. The Tribunals and Inquiries Act belatedly contains a general 
declaration of a sort. Section 11 of the Act administers, with minor specified 
exceptions, a general knock-out blow to provisions in earlier Acts that 


may ‘iron out the creases’ and ask themselves ‘how if the makers of the Act had themselves 
come across this ruck in the texture of it they would have straightened it out’. Seaford Court 
Estates Ltd. v. Asher, [1949] 2 K.B. 481 at 499 (per Denning L.J.). The remarks about 
interpretation in this opinion were strongly criticized by the House of Lords in Magor and 
St. Mellons R.D.C. v. Newport Corporation, [1952] A.C. 189 as prescribing a ‘usurpation of 
the legislative function’. The force of the criticism turns on the possibility of establishing 
distinctions between ‘ambiguities’, ‘rucks’, ‘gaps’, and ‘omissions’. 
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exclude judicial review by certiorari or the issue of mandamus, or which 
‘by similar words’ exclude ‘any of the powers of the High Court’. It will be 
interesting to see what words are sufficiently similar and whether excluding 
phrases are inserted in future statutes. Parliament could not, of course, 
apply section 11 to Acts passed after the Tribunals and Inquiries Act, but 
the constitutional reason for that had nothing to do with the merits of cer- 
tiorari. On the face of it, any future excluding phrases which are of doubtful 
effect must be interpreted on the principles laid down in the courts before 
the Act of 1958; but since many earlier arguments turned in effect upon 
guesses about Parliament’s intentions, it is difficult to see how the position 
can remain entirely unaffected by the now explicit parliamentary statement 
of a general principle adverse to exclusion of the courts.’ Not that the 
principle is as precisely phrased as it might be. Its knock-out blow is not 
a general one aimed at all phrases excluding judicial review. It does not 
make executive orders or administrative decisions reviewable but (in respect 
of certiorari) merely restores or confirms a right of review of judicial de- 
cisions where a statutory excluding phrase has made it doubtful. But the 
distinction between what is judicial and what is administrative is, to say the 
least, unclear. 

This latter distinction, upon which the possibility of judicial review so 
often depends, is one which needs a latter-day Bentham to do justice to it. 
It is tempting here, if anywhere, to say that nothing but judicial emotion, 
whim, or policy, decides whether a decision shall be placed in the review- 
able category of ‘judicial’ or excluded from it. Yet a glance at the common 
experience of courts in the British Isles and in the Commonwealth shows 
them often genuinely pulled in different directions, as it seems, by the cate- 
gories and analogies which it is tempting to represent as mere conceptual 
superstructure rationalized and manipulated by policy urges. Judges in 
New Zealand, Ceylon, and the United Kingdom, using a common set of 
precedents, split, for example, on opposite and sometimes unpredictable 
sides of the question whether a commission, a marketing board, a panel, 
a tribunal, an agency, or a minister is or is not exercising a judicial function 
and must or must not, in invading private interests, measure up to review- 
able standards of justice of the kind formerly imposed on inferior juris- 
dictions by the Court of King’s Bench. Occasionally statute is clear and 
precedent firm. But sometimes not, and then the concepts clash and the 
analogies are debatable. Is there an issue between parties? Does a deter- 
mination create or apply rights? Is a function a right or a privilege conceded 
by the state? Is a licence a right or a privilege? What is a licence? On the 


* On the other hand the future insertion of an excluding clause in full knowledge of the 
principle set out in the Act of 1958 could be represented as a much stronger expression than 
pre-1958 instances of ‘similar words’ which by judicial ingenuity were formerly represented 
as doubtful in their efficacy to exclude review. 
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history of most of these questions there is room for a textbook apiece. Some 
of them would have given less trouble in the past if the Donoughmore 
Report had provoked some legislative intervention in the administrative 
law field in the 1930’s, over and above the ad hoc and debatable indications 
of parliamentary intention embodied in particular statutes. The unhindered 
broadening down of precedents can be blameless, whilst the resulting solu- 
tions are unacceptable; and it is not necessary to believe in any sociologically 
spectacular or even politically significant pattern of judicial policy to share 
the apprehension on this score of Sir Ivor Jennings’s Yorkshire draftsman. 





MAHATMA GANDHI—POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHER? 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


University of Durham 


THE mark of interrogation in the title of this essay requires emphasis: | 
intend to do no more than raise a question and initiate its exploration.’ This 
question is much narrower than a general assessment of Gandhi. So far as 
possible I wish to leave on one side both the fascinating puzzle of the man’s 
personality and the important historical inquiry into the influence of his 
political activity on developments in South Africa and India. Nor do I 
pretend to address myself to his teachings as a whole. Instead I am asking 
whether in Gandhi’s utterances we can find a philosophy of politics. 

The phrase alone could take a great deal of explaining, but it is to be 
hoped that no extraordinary use of terms is involved in expecting of a philo- 
sophy of politics at least two things: first, that it will give a general account 
of the nature of political activity, and second, that it will relate that activity 
to some wider context such as the nature of man or of social development. 
In doing these things it may also prescribe criteria for judging political 
behaviour and institutions. 

In searching for a political philosophy in Gandhi the initial difficulty is 
the untidiness of the material. Gandhi wrote a partial autobiography, a few 
pamphlets, a very large number of articles in the three papers he edited 
(Indian Opinion, Young India, and Harijan), and an even larger number 
of letters, to Viceroys, fellow politicians, and disciples; he delivered speeches 
at conferences, congresses, and at his regular prayer meetings; he talked a 
great deal with all kinds of men.? 


1 The substance of the essay was prepared in April 1959, and delivered as a paper to a 
Durham discussion group in May. I had not at that time seen Joan Bondurant’s Conquest 
of Violence which bears very closely on this subject. I have chosen to leave my paper 
unaltered and to take note of the book in a postscript to this article. I should like to 
acknowledge my debt to work which has nourished my interest in the subject: ‘The Political 
Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi in relation to the English Liberal Tradition’, a thesis 
awarded the London Ph.D. in 1955 and subsequently incorporated in Gandhi as a Political 
Thinker by B. S. Sharma (Allahabad, 1957); and ‘Le Satyagraha ou le Machiavelisme de la 
non-violence’, a thesis by Simone Panter-Brick to be submitted shortly at the University of 
Nancy. 

. Fonte no claim to have completed a thorough study of his work; I have relied in the 
main on secondary sources such as R. Duncan, Selected Writings of Mahatma Gandhi 

Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (1960, 16-36) 
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Not only is there in all this no systematic presentation of a thesis; Gandhi 
seems to have expressed a number of somewhat different views at different 
times. Gandhi joins the company of Burke and others who have not escaped 
the accusation of displaying the inconsistency of the opportunist politician. 
Gandhi himself was mainly indifferent to the charge, but defended his 
position with calm, even casual, conviction: 


At the time of writing I never think of what I have said before. My aim is not 
to be consistent with my previous statements on a given question, but to be con- 
sistent with truth as it may present itself to me at a given moment. The result has 


been that I have grown from truth to truth; I have saved my memory an undue 
strain. 


Certainly it is important to grasp Gandhi’s character as above all a man of 
action, acted upon and acting, sensitive to environment and eager to make 
his mark upon it too. (How mistaken was Montagu’s judgment of Gandhi— 
‘he lives practically on air and is a pure visionary!’) Some attention also 
should be paid to his own view of his life as a developing series of “experi- 
ments’ in moral behaviour; the initial hypothesis, formulated in South 
Africa at the beginning of the century, substantially stood after its forty 
years’ testing, but some modifications had to be made. A further considera- 
tion to bear in mind is the variety of audiences to which Gandhi addressed 
himself: would one expect the letter to the humble social uplift worker to 
contain the same emphasis as that written to Lord Willingdon? The wonder 
begins to be that over a half-century of social change, over a number of 
diverse situations, so much consistency should remain. 

In seeking to construct a system of political philosophy from Gandhi’s 
utterances, one is, of course, doing something which never bothered or inter- 
ested Gandhi himself. Not only had he other work to do; the very idea of 
a system might have troubled him—as running counter to the notion of 
experimentation and the intuitive discretion of the leader. His ideas were 
thrown off as comments on practical situations and were intended to mould 
men and events. His influence was exercised as political guide and moral 
inspiration, and as such is difficult to conceive as separate from the impact 
of his own personality and the force of example provided by his own life. 
Nevertheless, he did claim to have fashioned and developed a new instru- 
ment or weapon of political change and he does appear to have expected 
that this would remain after his death. It seems legitimate, therefore, to 


(1951); N. K. Bose, Studies in Gandhism (Calcutta, 2nd ed., 1947); and B. S. Sharma, op. cit. 
These give select bibliographies; there is also Mahatma Gandhi, a Descriptive Bibliography, 
by J. S. Sharma (Delhi, S. Chand & Co.). A great deal is, of course, contained in the eight- 
volume biography by D. G. Tendulkar. The Government of India promises to impose an 
order on the Gandhi material by publishing the complete works in 100 volumes! 

" Harijan, 30 Sept. 1939. 
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inquire what view of politics as a whole was implied in the advocacy and gc; 
use of this weapon. ‘g0 
- At the centre of Gandhi’s living and thinking is a view of man as a moral J of r 
creature, and if we need a Western landmark to indicate the ideological § the 
area in which we are moving, the safest point to choose is probably T.H. § itr 
| Green, the Oxford political liberal and philosophical idealist.1 One obvious poli 
\ difference between the two is that Green, while by no means uninterested C 
or inactive in practical politics, remained essentially a man of the study and § of t 
classroom. More important is the difference that Green’s ethical theory was § obli 
firmly related to a system of theological and metaphysical doctrine in which § ip y 
he was at least at home and to which he may even have contributed; Gandhi, § the 
on the other hand—and contrary to much popular opinion—seems to have § jnyc 
had little intellectual interest in or capacity for handling religious and meta- § this 
physical ideas. Religion is supposed to have played a great part in his life, § and 
yet his attachment to religion is limited. First and fundamentally, religion § rem 
is for him identified with ethics rather than theology or metaphysics; except § has 
as ethical teaching, it occupies in his thought the place of a preface to be § feat 
hurriedly passed over. Gandhi, that is, took certain doctrines from the body § que: 
of Hindu religious thought for granted and pressed on towards the implica- § bety 
tions for conduct. He spoke of God as the ultimate reality, ‘an indefinable § and 
mysterious Power that pervades everything’, the ‘living God without whose § true 
will not a blade of grass grows or moves’, whose presence in man is the soul § citiz 
which transcends space and time. But the two words which Gandhi most — G 
often used to indicate God were Truth and Love, words which even if they J plac 
do not belong exclusively to the sphere of ethics at least make easy the J may 
transition into it. He himself said: “To me God is Truth and Love, God is § bety 
ethics and morality. God is fearlessness . . . God is conscience.’? It is this | opp. 
ethical emphasis and this lack of a developed doctrinal system which § choi 
enabled Gandhi to remain throughout an eclectic in religion. This is not to 
say that he had no special attachment to Hinduism, but it does seem the 
case that this special attachment was a matter only of sentiment, loyalty, 





















convenience, and nationalism. ce 
In a sense, then, Gandhi’s religion begins where doctrine ceases. The oe 
elief in a soul provides a basis for a call to moral action and traditional - 2 
religion supplies an atmosphere and a language in which men may more § }, ;, 
easily than otherwise learn how to live. Moral development takes place in § pojit 
the individual and this makes the individual ‘the one supreme considera- §f life. } 
tion’. But man is a social animal. Religion as ethics cannot avoid politics. | gover 
“We were born’, Gandhi said, ‘to realise God who dwells in us’, but this 
realization of self or salvation of soul is achieved through service and - 





There is no evidence, and indeed little likelihood, that Gandhi had read or even heard 
of Green. 2 Young India, 5 Mar. 1925. 
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sacrifice towards others. The moral life is not one in which each of us can 
‘go it alone’. For Gandhi, as for Green, the relevance and the justification 
of politics is as an expression of the moral life. The state is to be judged by 
the qualities of its citizens whose moral development it can help or hinder. 
It may be said that for both Green and Gandhi the two crucial questions of 
politics are those of obedience to law and the employment of force. 

Green’s view of these questions may be summarized briefly. The purpose 
of the state is to guarantee a system of rights and obligations; rights and 
obligations imply a recognition by citizens of a good common to them all 
in which each shares; as sustainer of a general will for the common good 
the state is entitled to our obedience, for our own moral development 
involves the service of the common good. The state in the performance of 
this role must take care not to usurp the individual’s moral responsibility 
and indeed the state should mainly restrict itself to the ‘negative’ role of 
removal of hindrances to the good life. In doing its work the state usually 
has to exercise some force, but force is not for this reason the essential 
feature of the state. Some states are, nevertheless, very imperfect and the 
question of disobedience then arises. There is all the difference, however, 
between the bad citizen who disobeys a law because it does not suit him, 
and the good citizen who may also disobey but only as a citizen, only in the 
true interest of the state itself—that is, only if he can see—and his fellow 
citizens also recognize—a clear social good as consequent on disobedience. 

Gandhi’s views are at several points close to these—though in no single 
place comprehensively stated, and with some important differences. We 
may begin by noting that Gandhi seeks to distinguish very sharply indeed 
between the spheres of law and morality. In principle, in idea, these are 
opposites, the one meaning coercion, the other the free and responsible 
choice of right action. The machinery of law and coercion inhibits the truly 
moral act. Hence those passages in Gandhi in which the ideal society is 
described in frankly anarchist terms: 


Political power means capacity to regulate national life through national repre- 
sentatives. If national life becomes so perfect as to become self-regulated, no 
lepresentation becomes necessary. There is then a state of enlightened anarchy. 
In such a state everyone is his own ruler. He rules himself in such a manner that 
he is never a hindrance to his neighbour. In the ideal state therefore, there is no 
political power because there is no state. But the ideal is never fully realized in 
life. Hence the classical statement of Thoreau that that government is best which 
governs the least.! 


However, the stateless society of self-regulating harmony is ideal in the 
Platonic sense that it is a model to strive towards, not a goal that can on 


* Young India, 2 July 1931, quoted in Duncan, op. cit., p. 244. 
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earth be attained; it is, as Gandhi more than once remarked, ‘like Euclid’s 
point or straight line’. 

This ideal clearly shapes Gandhi’s views on the best practicable state and 
on certain specific questions. The belief that the best state is that which 
governs least helps to account for Gandhi’s opposition to state ownership 
and also state controls: 


Control gives rise to fraud, suppression of truth, intensification of the black 
market and artificial scarcity. Above all, it unmans the people and deprives them 
of initiative, it undoes the teaching of self-help.’ 


Again, the importance of minimizing coercion implied for Gandhi the 
closest possible approximation to a decentralized polity. Voluntary but 
responsible co-operation demanded a federation of village communities, for 
‘centralisation as a system is inconsistent with the non-violent structure of 
society’. While on the whole he was little interested in discussion of forms 
of government, his admission that not all legislation is violence led him to 
express himself in favour of government by the consent of the people, for 
‘legislation imposed by the people on themselves is non-violence to the 
extent it is possible in society’. At the same time, it should be mentioned 
that parliamentary democracy did not win his wholehearted approval as 
a form of government for a free India. He had early on permitted himself 
to make ignorant and unpleasant attacks on the institution of Parliament in 
England (to which he applied the epithets ‘sterile woman’ and ‘prostitute’). 
In later writings he explained how he would improve on that model—by 
introducing indirect elections, fixing franchise age-limits of 18-50 (based 
perhaps on the Hindu idea of the four stages of life), requiring from each 
voter some manual labour contribution to the service of the state, and 
expecting from the representatives selfless devotion to the Nation in place 
of loyalty to party. 

All this is, however, a relatively insignificant part of Gandhi's political 
teachings. Circumstances and temperament caused him to concentrate his 
attention far more on the duty of the citizen in the imperfect states of the 
everyday world. It seems that according to Gandhi a distinction has to be 
made between the merely imperfect state and the wholly bad state. The 
distinction arises, as Gandhi explained, from his own experience. Except 
for the last unhappy five months of his life in free India, Gandhi lived most 
of his active life under the Union Jack, first in South Africa before and 
after the Act of Union, then from 1916 in India. But he changed his mind 
radically about the nature of the British Empire in the early months of 1920. 
On this there is no substitute for his own account of the matter. This he gave 


* Delhi Diary, 3 Nov. 1947, quoted in Duncan, op. cit., p. 189. 
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in part in the course of his Letter to the Viceroy inaugurating the Non- 
Co-operation Movement in 1921: 


Events that have happened during the past month have confirmed me in the 
opinion that the Imperial Government have acted in the Khilafat matter in an 
unscrupulous, immoral and unjust manner and have been moving from wrong to 
wrong in order to defend their immorality. I can retain neither respect nor affec- 
tion for such a government. . . . Your Excellency’s lighthearted treatment of the 
official crime, your exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Montagu’s dispatch 
and above all the shameful ignorance of the Punjab events and callous disregard 
of the feelings of Indians betrayed by the House of Lords, have filled me with 
the gravest misgivings regarding the future of the Empire, have estranged me 
completely from the present Government and have disabled me from tendering, 
as I have hitherto whole“heartedly tendered, my loyal co-operation. 

In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating by way of petitions, 
deputations and the like is no remedy for moving to repentance a government so 
hopelessly indifferent to the welfare of its charge as the Government of India has 
proved to be. In European countries, condonations of such grievous wrongs as the 
Khilafat and the Punjab would have resulted in a bloody revolution by the people. 
They would have resisted at all costs national emasculation such as the said 
wrongs imply. But half of India is too weak to offer violent resistance and the 
other half is unwilling to do so. I have therefore ventured to suggest the remedy 
of non-co-operation which enables those who wish, to dissociate themselves from 
the Government and which, if it is unattended by violence and undertaken in an 
ordered manner, must compel it to retrace its steps and undo the wrongs com- 
mitted. But while I shall pursue the policy of non-co-operation in so far as I can 
carry the people with me, I shall not lose hope that you will yet see your way to 
do justice. I therefore respectfully ask Your Excellency to summon a conference 
of the recognized leaders of the people and in consultation with them find a way 
that would placate the Mussulmans and do reparation to the unhappy Punjab.! 


Many of the points were elaborated in his statement in court in 1922 when 
he was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment: 


I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the public in England to placate 
Which this prosecution is mainly taken up that I should explain why from a 
staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an uncompromising disaffec- 
tionist and non-co-operator. To the court too I should say why I plead guilty to 
the charge of promoting disaffection towards the Government established by law 
in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in troubled weather. My first 
contact with British authority in that country was not of a happy character. I dis- 
covered that as a man and an Indian I had no rights. More correctly, I discovered 
that I had no rights as a man, because I was an Indian. 


* Quoted in Duncan, op. cit., pp. 121-2. 
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But I was not baffled. I thought that this treatment of Indians was an ex- 
crescence upon a system that was intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the 
Government my voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticizing it freely where | 
felt it was faulty but never wishing its destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire was threatened in 1899 by the 
Boer challenge, I offered my services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance corps and 
served at several actions that took place for the relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 
1906, at the time of the Zulu revolt, I raised a stretcher-bearer party and served 
till the end of the ‘rebellion’. On both these occasions I received medals and was 
even mentioned in dispatches. For my work in South Africa I was given by Lord 
Hardinge a Kaisar-i-Hind gold medal. When the war broke out in 1914 between 
England and Germany, I raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London consist- 
ing of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly students. Its work was acknow- 
ledged by the authorities to be valuable. Lastly, in India, when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1918 by Lord Chelmsford for recruits, 
I struggled at the cost of my health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response was 
being made when the hostilities ceased and orders were received that no more 
recruits were wanted. In all these efforts at service I was actuated by the belief 
that it was possible by such services to gain a status of full equality in the Empire 
for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, a law designed to rob the 
people of all real freedom. I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against 
it. Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the massacre at Jallianwala 
Bagh and culminating in crawling orders, public floggings and other indescribable 
humiliations. I discovered too that the plighted word of the Prime Minister to the 
Mussulmans of India regarding the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of 
Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. But in spite of the forebodings and the grave 
warnings of friends, at the Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation 
in working the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime Minister 
would redeem his promise to the Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab wound 
would be healed and that the reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was not to be redeemed. 
The Punjab crime was whitewashed and most culprits went not only unpunished 
but remained in service and in some cases continued to draw pensions from the 
Indian revenue, and in some cases were even rewarded. I saw too that not only 
did the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were only a method of further 
draining India of her wealth and of prolonging her servitude. 

* * * * * 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their Indian associates in the 
administration of the country do not know that they are engaged in the crime! 
have attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many Englishmen and Indian 
officials honestly believe that they are administering one of the best systems 
devised in the world and that India is making steady though slow progress. They 
do not know that a subtle but effective system of terrorism and an organized 
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display of force on the one hand, and the deprivation of all powers of retaliation 
or self-defence on the other, have emasculated the people and induced in them 
the habit of simulation. This awful habit has added to the ignorance and the self- 
deception of the administrators. . . . India is less manly under the British rule than 
she ever was before. Holding such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to have affec- 
tion for the system. And it has been a precious privilege for me to be able to write 
what I have in the various articles, tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact, I believe that I have rendered a service to India and England by showing 
in non-co-operation the way out of the unnatural state in which both are living. 
In my humble opinion, non-co-operation with evil is as much a duty as is co- 
operation with good. But in the past, non-co-operation has been deliberately 
expressed in violence to the evil doer. I am endeavouring to show to my country- 
men that violent non-co-operation only multiplies evil and that as evil can only 
be sustained by violence, withdrawal of support of evil requires complete absten- 
tion from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary submission to the penalty for 
non-co-operation with evil. I am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully 
to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is a deliberate 
crime and what appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The only course 
open to you, the Judge, is either to resign your post and thus dissociate yourself 
from evil, if you feel that the law you are called upon to administer is an evil and 
that in reality I am innocent; or to inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe 
that the system and the law you are assisting to administer are good for the people 
of this country and that my activity is therefore injurious to the public weal. 


This argument is of such importance that I feel warranted in selecting one 
further passage on the same theme written a little later: 


If, therefore, I have sinned, the cup of my sins is full to the brim. I lost no 
occasion of serving the Government at all times. Two questions presented them- 
selves to me during all those crises. What was my duty as a citizen of the Empire 
as I then believed myself to be, and what was my duty as an out-and-out believer 
in the religion of ahimsa—nonviolence? 

Iknow now that I was wrong in thinking that I was a citizen of the Empire. But 
on those four occasions I did honestly believe that, in spite of the many disabilities 
that my country was labouring under, it was making its way towards freedom, 
and that on the whole the Government from the popular standpoint was not 
wholly bad, and that the British administrators were honest though insular and 
dense. Holding that view, I set about doing what an ordinary Englishman would 
do in the circumstances. . . . That is how I would expect every Indian to act by his 
country under Swaraj. 

... The whole situation is now changed for me. My eyes, I fancy, are opened. 
Experience has made me wiser. I consider the existing system of government to 
be wholly bad and requiring special national effort to end or mend it. It does not 
possess within itself any capacity for self-improvement. That I still believe many 
English administrators to be honest does not assist me, because I consider them 


* Quoted in Duncan, op. cit., pp. 142-5. 
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to be as blind and deluded as I was myself. Therefore I can take no pride in calling 
the Empire mine or describing myself as a citizen. On the contrary, I fully realize 
that I am a pariah untouchable of the Empire. I must, therefore, constantly pray 
for its radical reconstruction or total destruction, even as a Hindu pariah would 
be fully justified in so praying about Hinduism or Hindu society.! 


There are several interesting points in this contrast which Gandhi pre- 
sents. It may be worth mentioning that Green, too, suggests something not 
wholly dissimilar. He does not consider the colonial power situation, but he 
does imply a distinction between merely imperfect states and states that are 
so called only ‘by courtesy’. Britain is imperfect but Czarist Russia is not 
properly a state at all: in Britain there is in the minds of its citizens an aware- 
ness—not clear, not continuous, but still some awareness—of a good com- 
mon to all its members, and this idea of a common good is at once the 
tribunal to which all separate interests in the last analysis appeal and the 
force which presses the state towards its own improvement; in Russia there 
is no such good common to rulers and ruled. 

Leaving aside the question whether or not Gandhi’s grounds for changing 
his views were adequate, it must be admitted that the point he makes is 
very similar indeed to Green’s. The ‘wholly bad’ state is that which ‘does 
not possess within itself any capacity for self-improvement’; there is not that 
sense of a good common to all which makes each able to see himself as a 
citizen. The harm resulting from this situation is moral. On the one side the 
governors become ‘hopelessly indifferent’ to their trust and, ‘self-deceived’, 
they move towards inhumanity and injustice. On the other side, the governed 
are ‘exploited’ when they are not neglected, but, more serious still, they 
become ‘emasculated’, ‘lifeless’. It is not, I think, carrying interpretation 
too far to say that when he describes his own people as having become ‘less 
manly’ he has in mind their deficiency in much more than physical courage. 
For what does it mean to be a ‘man’ in this context? Surely it implies above 
all an unwillingness to be treated as less than a man, as less than a full citizen; 
even, perhaps, a readiness, as a good citizen, to take the initiative against a 
wicked (Gandhi also uses ‘Satanic’) government. The state is failing to fulfil 
its moral purpose; it must be quickly rescued by its true friends; these will 
be men whose consciences are not yet dulled and who are still prepared to 
assert their sense of social responsibility. There is evidence that before his 
disillusionment with the British Empire he was already by implication em- 
phasizing this line of thought. In South Africa and in the early Indian cam- 
paigns it was the people’s sheer helplessness which prompted Gandhi to 
action; men must not be allowed to fall to the level where injustice 
(e.g. economic exploitation) and dishonour (e.g. racial discrimination) are 
accepted without a murmur. Moreover, when in the pre-1921 days he 


* Non Violence in Peace and War, quoted in Duncan, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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praised the British Empire it was already on this ground that he stood: ‘I 
discovered’, he said, in proposing the toast of the British Empire at Madras 
in 1917, ‘that the British Empire had certain ideals with which I have fallen 
in love, and one of those ideals is that every subject of the British Empire 
has the freest scope possible for his energies and honour and whatever he 
thinks is due to his conscience.’ In Gandhi’s change of mind there seems to 
be no change of standard. (Although it is not part of my purpose here to 
discuss Gandhi’s economic ideas, it is worth noting that in that field too 
the same criteria are being used: the objection to large-scale industrial con- 
centration is that it is said to increase ‘exploitation’, but this is understood 
in moral more than material terms; decentralized industry saves human 
ignity and protects the individual’s sense of responsibility.) 

For both Green and Gandhi, then, importance attaches to the moral 
justification of disobedience. But it appears that there is an interesting dif- 
ference between them as to the manner in which the moment for just dis- 
obedience may be recognized. In Green the final emphasis is on the need 
for a supporting movement of public opinion. When he says that ‘the asser- 
tion by the citizen of any right which the state does not recognise must be 
founded on a reference to an acknowledged social good’, the word ‘acknow- 
ledged’ is to be stressed. ‘No exercise of a power, however abstractedly 
desirable for the promotion of human good it might be, can be claimed as 
aright unless there is some common consciousness of utility shared by the 
person making the claim and those on whom it is made.’ Green does, how- 
ever, permit an exception—and it is an exception which circumstances 
forced Gandhi to consider as a rule. Green observes? that ‘it is under the 
worst governments that the public spirit is most crushed’. In such ‘extreme 
cases there may be a duty of resistance in the public interest, though there 
isno hope of the resistance finding efficient popular support. (An instance 
is the Mazzinian outbreaks in Italy.) Its repeated renewal and repeated 
failure may afford the only prospect of ultimately arousing the public spirit 
which is necessary for the maintenance of a government in the public in- 
terest.’ The reference to Italy is, as it were, Gandhi’s cue. Whether or not 
generally supported by public opinion there may be a duty to resist in the 
hope that eventually opinion will be thus created. Gandhi had his methods 
of discovering the extent of public support—the calling of a hartal (stoppage 
of all business) was ‘a means of understanding the mind of India’. With 
Gandhi, however, the final emphasis rests on the conscience of the indi- 
Vidual resister. Nevertheless, he was as aware as Green of the danger of 
sanctioning disobedience too readily—of encouraging men to disobey as 
they pleased. He therefore makes it clear that it is not the conscience of 
any random person which can be permitted to dictate action but only the 


' Green, Principles of Political Obligation, para. 143. 2 Ibid., para. 108. 
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| conscience of the ‘ethically disciplined’ resister. This is an important basis 
| for Gandhi’s continuous stress on the need for discipline, strong leadership, 
and hard training for a resistance movement. 

The situations which Green imagined and sought to define are the situa- 
tions in which Gandhi had his being and with which he ‘experimented’. To 
the weapon or instrument which he developed he gave the name satyagraha, 
literally ‘adherence to or insistence upon Truth’, often translated as ‘soul- 
force’. It is characterized by its non-violence; it has nothing to do with 

Pb passivity. 

« Few things angered Gandhi more than to be told that he had shown 
wisdom in choosing a political method so suited to a weak and passive 
people. Satyagraha is a means of actively achieving social change. It seeks 

. to transform the relations between conflicting social groups—employers 
and workers, Hindus and Untouchables, rulers and ruled. It does this by 
effecting a simultaneous change in the attitudes of both sides. It constitutes, 
of course, a form of coercion or force—in the sense that it is designed to 
bring about change in actual political positions. But its non-violent style is 
intended to make the change emerge as a spontaneous consequence of 
changes in the minds of men. Its purpose is not capitulation and conquest 
but genuine agreement. Yet to describe it simply as a form of persuasion is 
to omit a great deal. Persuasion for one thing tends to be aimed in one 
direction only—against the opponent—whereas satyagraha operates to at 
least the same extent on those who participate in the movement. The two 
effects are, of course, related: the rulers change their views about the ruled 
in part because the ruled have really changed; it is difficult to continue to 
despise men who have ceased to be despicable. As Gandhi once put it: 
“We—the people—make the rulers what they are.’ Moreover, persuasion 
has an air of the study circle and a movement of intellectual argument— 
whereas satyagraha appeals beyond the head to the conscience. It is not 
enough that the offending party should become aware of the strength of 
resistance; he has to become conscious also of his own wrongdoing; the 
former has merit only as a way to the latter. ‘Non-violence in its dynamic 
condition means conscious suffering. It does not mean meek submission to 
the will of the evil-doer, but it means the pitting of one’s whole soul against 
the will of the tyrant.’ It is true that the resolute will of a whole people car- 
not for long be resisted even by the most powerful government, for all 
government rests on some measure of consent and ‘immediately the subject 
ceases to fear the despotic force, the despot’s power is gone’. But it is of 
equal importance that ‘working under this law of our being, it is possible 
for a single individual to defy the whole might of an unjust empire to save 
his honour, his religion, his soul, and lay the foundation for that empire’s 
fall or its regeneration’. 
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The use of violence is futile in the sense that it simply does not secure a 
genuine change. “Violence may destroy one or more bad rulers, but like 
Ravana’s head, others will pop up in their places for the root lies elsewhere. 
It lies in us. If we reform ourselves, the rulers will automatically do so.’ 
There is no real choice between violence and non-violence for the achieve- 
ment of the end Gandhi has in mind. When vio.ence is described as a wrong 
means, this signifies quite simply that its use leads to a wrong end. The 
objection to violence is that it will not do the particular job of transforming 
social relations. It is not that it is the worst of moral crimes. 


I do believe [wrote Gandhi] that where there is only a choice between cowar- 
dice and violence, I would advise violence. Non-violence is not a cover for 
cowardice. . . . [It] requires far greater bravery than swordsmanship. . . . [But] 
translation from swordsmanship to non-violence is possible and at times even an 
easy stage. [Both] presuppose ability to strike [but] non-violence is a conscious 
deliberate restraint on one’s desire for vengeance. [On the other hand] cowardice 
is completely inconsistent with non-violence. [Or again]—he who cannot protect 
himself or his nearest and dearest or their honour by non-violently facing death 
may and ought to do so by violently dealing with the oppressor. He who can do 
neither of the two is a burden. . . . Where there are fools there are bound to be 
knaves, where there are cowards there are bound to be bullies. . . . The question 
therefore is . .. how to teach a coward to be brave.! 


The identity of means and ends was nowhere more strikingly and consis- 
tently insisted upon by Gandhi than on the question of Indian indepen- 
dence. It is a characteristic of nationalist movements that after a period 
when the demands are for the setting right of particular wrongs, a moment 
arrives when what is asked for is nothing less than the end of foreign rule. 
Now superficially this is also what happened in the case of Gandhi. But his 
adoption of the slogan of Swaraj in 1920 contains more than one quite 
distinct and special feature. In the first place, as already indicated, it came 
from a new assessment of the moral impact of British rule. It might be true 
to say that in one sense Gandhi’s reasons for advocating independence were 
the very reverse of those normally at work, the very opposite of those held 
by his own Congress colleagues. For it was not so much that the Indian 
people had developed in such a way that they could now be entrusted with 
government; rather was it his point that they were degenerating so quickly 
that they were losing rather than gaining in capacity to rule themselves. The 
| achievement of independence is thus seen less as a calm, and more or less 
formal, institutional recognition of a real advance than as a desperate and 
urgent moral rescue operation. It follows from this, therefore, that in the 
second place, the very meaning which Gandhi attached to independence 


: on passages, all from Non-Violence in Peace and War, are quoted in Duncan, op. cit., 
PP: ‘ 
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was quite unusual. That he preferred to introduce the word Swaraj was 
significant. The word means self-rule and for Gandhi it was a moral state. 
Swaraj is attained not by a political transfer of power but by a moral revo- 
lution in the governed, by a reversal of the process of degeneration. In this 
very real sense, therefore, Swaraj cannot be conferred by the rulers but has 
to be struggled for by the ruled. The people have, under the leadership of one 
of their own number, to learn what it means to be responsible human beings 
capable of controlling and ruling themselves. Gandhi believed that this 
lesson could not be taught except by satyagraha; the extension of quasi- 
parliamentary institutions was helpless to achieve what was required. 
Gandhi put this crucial point in several ways. “The attempt made to win 
Swaraj is Swaraj itself.’ In other words, the kind of campaign imposed by 
Gandhi’s satyagraha will achieve the transformation of character which is | Of 
the substantial end. Again, ‘I firmly believe that freedom won through — 1 
bloodshed or fraud is no freedom’. This is evident because freedom is for — 2° 
Gandhi not mere absence of restraint but responsible obedience to self- — 4¥ 
imposed laws. On another occasion Gandhi wrote: ‘real Swaraj will come J be 
not by the acquisition of authority by a few but the acquisition of the | &f 
capacity by all to resist authority when abused’. Most clear of all is the | of 
following statement: ‘Swaraj does consist in the change of government and — “! 
its real control by the people, but that would be merely the form. The sub- lov 
stance I am hankering after is a definite acceptance of the means and, theres | “© 
fore, a real change of heart on the part of the people. ... The symbol, the — 
transfer of power, is sure to follow, even as the seed truly laid must develop , 
into a tree.’ It was for this reason that Gandhi struggled so hard to resolve dis 
the two great problems of Indian society—the Hindu—Muslim antagonism val 
and the distortion (as he saw it) of the caste system entailed in the system of — *” 
untouchability. He often (but not always) insisted that these marks of evil — #' 
had to be reformed before independence; reform was ‘not to follow Swaraj 
























but to precede it’. It is well known how frankly on occasion he admitted loy 
that violence and rioting showed that his people had not yet learnt the lesson f° 
of satyagraha. ‘It is Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves. It is therefore > ‘% 
in the palm of our hands. . . . Real home rule is self-rule or self-control.’ fai 
(What other political leader asked so much of his people?) 

The instrument of satyagraha was thus conceived by Gandhi as available wh 
either for the remedy of particular grievances or for the wide purpose of ash 
achieving independence. In one place he distinguishes between ‘defensive’ F *™ 
and ‘aggressive, assertive or offensive’ civil disobedience. The former is f ™ 
‘reluctant non-violent disobedience of such laws as are in themselves bad, — 
and obedience to which would be inconsistent with one’s self respect ot BP" 
human dignity’. The latter is ‘non-violent wilful disobedience of laws of the : 
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| Campaign) and in the establishment of confidence and trust in the leader. 
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taken as a symbol of revolt against the State’. Despite this distinction, the 
main characteristics of the weapon remain common to both purposes. ‘The 
idea underlying satyagraha is to convert the wrongdoer, to awaken the sense 
of justice in him, to show him also that without the co-operation, direct or 
indirect, of the wronged the wrongdoer cannot do the wrong intended by 
him.’ Non-violence does not refer simply to the absence of physical force; it 
consists of even more than lack of ill-will; in its perfection it is an exercise 
of love. Thus: “My non-co-operation is non-co-operation with evil, not with 
the evil doer. Underneath my non-co-operation is my earnest wish to wean 
the evil doer from the evil or harm he is doing so that I can give him my 
hearty co-operation.’ ‘My non-co-operation is with methods and systems, 
never with men . . . it is a prelude to co-operation.’ One of the consequences 
of this view was Gandhi’s insistence that the resister must always be willing 
to negotiate, for the end of non-violent struggle ‘is always an agreement, 
never dictation, much less humiliation of the opponent’. Another conse- 
quence is that the non-co-operator must undergo real suffering. Apart from 
being an education in self-control, suffering has the virtue that it alone can 
effect the required change of the ruler’s heart. ‘Suffering opens up the eyes 
of understanding.’ It is certainly the case that each failure of a disobedience 
campaign drew from Gandhi criticism of his own role or that of his fol- 
lowers; he found it impossible to believe that pure suffering could fail to 
eradicate evil; if failure occurs, it only indicates an impurity in the non- 
co-operator’s deeds or thoughts. 

Several other aspects merit mention—indeed, if space permitted, careful 
discussion. Perhaps they may be put forward simply as questions. First, how 
valid is the distinction which Gandhi sought to draw between satyagraha 
and what he called duragraha—or moral or mental coercion? There is 
a real dilemma here for the satyagrahi. Sometimes Gandhi deliberately 
restricted the disobedience movement to himself or a few selected fol- 
lowers—in part at least precisely because it was not part of his purpose to 
exert influence or coercion by ‘embarrassing’ the government. But circum- 
stances did not always dictate such tactics. How could mass disobedience 
fail to embarrass and thus ‘force’ a government? 

A related question concerns the matter of ‘ethical discipline’, that quality 
which alone can properly move a conscience towards resistance. It may be 
asked how it is to be recognized and how it is to be cultivated. The Gandhian 
answer would seem to be twofold. In the first place, less is expected and 
needed from the rank and file than from the leader. They have to obey 
orders; but since this will almost certainly involve suffering they must be 
prepared and trained; this preparation consists in patient explanation of 
the technique (rather more, I fancy, than of the particular ‘issues’ of the 
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Secondly, whether a following is adequately trained or not is something 
which a leader has to try to estimate but which will be known only in the 
event. The leader, too, who is ill-equipped in terms of ‘ethical discipline’ is 
exposed by failure in practice; he may lose his following or he may be per- 
mitted to try again with better equipment. (This is not, of course, to say that 
ethical discipline is the only part of a good leader’s qualities; he can fail on 
grounds of intellect or skill—including in these such things as judgment of 
the right moment and assessment of the strengths of his own and the oppos- 
ing forces.) Also, evidently, ethical discipline is not a quality which one 
simply possesses or lacks; it is a matter of degree, consisting in a moral 
sensibility which discerns right action and a moral courage and determina- 
tion which willingly endures suffering in its pursuit. There is no absolute 
limit to be reached; each struggle has its own requirements and what may 
be sufficient for a simple battle may prove deficient in a sterner fight. 

Secondly, what are the limits to the circumstances where satyagraha may 
be successful? For Gandhi the answer was ‘none’. All social questions 
would yield to this power. All political questions too—and Gandhi did not 
exclude action against Hitler or the Japanese. To the objection that some 
rulers have no sense of justice to which appeal can be made, Gandhi replied 
in part that this was not so; he would only admit that even more strength 
of non-violent character would be required. Further, he would stress the 
dependence even of the despot on a measure of citizen co-operation. 

Thirdly—and possibly of most interest to political theory—are there no 
circumstances where satyagraha, though possible, might be inappropriate 
or unnecessary? Gandhi’s view is fairly clear. ‘Civil disobedience and non- 
co-operation are designed for use when people . . . have no political power. 
But immediately they have political power naturally their grievances ... 
will be ameliorated through legislative channels.’ This part of the answer is 
reinforced by his admission that citizenship of a reasonably good state does 
not demand a continuous and distrustful scrutiny of government actions, 
much less refusal to obey every single unjust law. 


I should be deeply distressed [wrote Gandhi] if on every conceivable occasion 
every one of us were to be a law unto one-self and to scrutinise in golden scales 
every action of our future National Assembly. I would surrender my judgment 
in most matters to national representatives, taking particular care in making my 
choice of such representatives. I know that in no other manner would a democratic 
government be possible for one single day. . . . In a well-ordered democratic 
society [he added in 1948] there is no room, no occasion for lawlessness or strikes. i 


No room at all? Well, perhaps a little ‘at the margin’. For Gandhi had also 
allowed that a minority might have its interests persistently neglected and } 
that it would then have to appeal to the ‘sovereign remedy’. ‘The power of F 
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' non-violent organisation, discipline and sacrifice constitute the real bulwark 
of the people against injustice and oppression.’ 

In an article of this kind the views obtained along the route we have taken 
are probably more important than the point at which we arrive. A very ten- 
tative conclusion may, however, be suggested. In Gandhi’s teachings we 
find what deserves to be regarded as an attempt at a philosophy of politics: 
there is some account of the nature of some political activity; there is cer- 
tainly a presentation of a relationship between this activity and the moral 

\ nature of man; there is also a sketch of a set of criteria for the judgment of 
politics. Yet the philosophy may seem also to have its limitations. First, in 
so far as it can be made general, it tends to lose its distinctiveness and 

| originality. Gandhi worked out his ideas for himself with remarkably little 

| help from outside his own experience. But the picture he achieved lacks 
precision and coherence if it is forced to take in the whole of political ex- 
perience. Secondly—but it is to some extent another aspect of the same 
point—those parts of Gandhi’s political philosophy which penetrate deeply 

| do so only on the narrow front of resistance politics; is this not too narrow 

| a base for a satisfactory political philosophy? Marginal analysis does not 
work in politics the miracles it may have done in economics. 

| Sucha criticism may, of course, leave quite untouched Gandhi’s status as 

| amoral teacher; it certainly does not detract from his skill as a political 
leader; it would not constitute a denial of the view that his impact on British— 
Indian relations really did transform those relations. These interesting ques- 

| tions I have not here been posing. Even the tentative conclusion I have 

| teached—that his teachings must be regarded as worthy of examination as 
a political philosophy and deserve more attention than they have received 
outside India, but that they fail the test on grounds of narrowness of scope 
—is open to debate. 


POSTSCRIPT 


THERE has now appeared one of the most thoughtful and stimulating works on 
| Gandhi’s political ideas—Joan V. Bondurant’s Conquest of Violence.! In the 
| context of the present article, this book may be regarded as one of the few serious 
| attempts to answer some of the doubts and difficulties there indicated. But the 

author’s aim is even wider: nothing less than to recommend that Gandhi’s political 
| philosophy exposes a crucial weakness in the corpus of political theory and points 
| Away to its remedy. Broadly, political theory has been too preoccupied with ends 


| and has failed to supply men with a guide to the means whereby political conflicts 
| May be resolved. 


* CONQUEST OF VIOLENCE: THE GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY OF CONFLICT. 
4 (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xv+269. 32s. 6d.) 
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The book is to a considerable extent concerned with satyagraha and it is 
admitted at the outset not only that this is a kind of force (defined as “the exercise f 
of power or influence to effect change’) but also that it contains an element of 
coercion (defined as ‘the use of force to compel action contrary to the will or F 
reasoned judgment . . .’). It is further admitted that satyagraha may inflict injury 
on the opponent—materially in such a case as boycott, and through mental dis. f 
comfiture in the use, for instance, of fasting. These reasonable admissions seem, f 
however, to give rise to two difficulties. First, it is far from clear how they avoid F 
running contrary to later arguments designed to show how satyagraha is a form 
of persuasion which aims not at the conquest of the opponent but at the removal 
of conflict through genuine agreement. It would appear that further consideration F 
might have been given to such terms as ‘coercion’, ‘persuasion’, and ‘agreement’. 
Secondly, a consequence of the admissions is that the burden of distinguishing F 
satyagraha from duragraha (or normal forms of coercion) has to be sought else- F 
where. It is located by Dr. Bondurant in two features: the first, which seems clear F 
and substantial, is that the satyagrahi is himself willing to endure suffering; the 
second, which appears more shaky, is that the satyagrahi, while he may by his act F 
cause injury, does not ‘intend’ it or does not intend it ‘initially’. 

More satisfactory is the author’s exposition of what she distinguishes as the 
three basic precepts of satyagraha—truth, non-violence, and self-suffering. The 
connexion between the concept of truth and the technique of satyagraha is at first 
glance far from obvious, and Gandhi’s own explanation of his choice of the term 
satyagraha (meaning adherence to or grasp of truth) for his technique often seems 
elusive to Western minds. Dr. Bondurant sets forth two complementary argu- 
ments. The first is ethical and in part reminiscent of Mill. Devotion to truth (in 
the sense of a right course of behaviour) engenders a certain power in whoever 
possesses this quality. But truth is not an absolute and there is no one universally 
correct pattern of action. Accordingly, pursuit of truth has to take a non-violent F 
form in order that it may adequately recognize this uncertainty or relativity of 
truth. To adopt violence is to imply possession of absolute truth. This style of 
argument seems to be expressed in Gandhi’s saying that violence is excluded 
‘because man is not capable of knowing the absolute truth and is therefore not F 
competent to punish’. But whether or not this is acceptable, there is the further f 
difficulty that in not all of Gandhi’s statements does this position appear to be f 
strictly maintained. For example, Dr. Bondurant quotes Gandhi as saying that he 
had discovered that ‘pursuit of truth did not admit of violence being inflicted on 
one’s opponent, but that he must be weaned from error by patience and sympathy, 
[for] what appears to be truth to the one may appear to be error to the other’. 
Here the phrase ‘weaned from error’ is at least unfortunate, implying as it does F 
that the location of truth is after all known for certain. 

The second argument, by which it is suggested that truth and non-violence are 
connected, is perhaps less ethical than ontological. The term satya, meaning truth, 
has its root in the word sat, meaning simply being; truth, that is, is the sum of all 
that has being, what exists is true. But all that has being is also God, and know- 
ledge of God comes through love. Thus the way to truth is a way of love, absence 
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S|) of ill-will, non-violence. Although Gandhi professed to find ‘inadequate’ the 


* 1) Christian doctrine that God is Love, it was in fact through the idea of love that 


| he related God and truth on the one hand to non-violence on the other. 
This part of the exposition is interesting, but seems to call for further develop- 
ment. As it stands, it seems insufficiently to support the author’s view that ‘the 


*f) Gandhian concept of truth, in its non-absolutistic sense, escapes some of the 


) practical difficulties of ethical relativism through its inter-relationship with non- 
» violence as an operative principle in satyagraha’. Neither the nature of these diffi- 
culties nor that of the line of escape is made quite clear. If the point is that the 
alliance of a relativist view of truth with a doctrine of non-violence permits 
) vigorous yet undamaging social protest activity, much depends on one’s view of 
| the consequences of satyagraha for the opponent and on the clarity with which 
| the appropriate moment for resistance can be defined. We return, that is, to two 
of the doubts expressed in the article above—on duragraha and ‘ethical disci- 
» pline’. One of Gandhi’s best attempts to define his position was his explanation 

as to when the nature of a fast would be coercive. (It is to be noted that Gandhi 
| seems to have been unwilling to make the admission, made by Dr. Bondurant on 
his behalf, that satyagraha is coercive.) He argued, for instance, that I might think 
it wrong for you not to wear home-spun cloth, but if I fast in protest this is 
coercion. This coercive element is absent only if the wrong act is ‘patent, accepted 
as such by all and spiritually harmful’; more, ‘the doer must be aware of it’. This 
goes much farther than Green’s insistence on ‘social recognition’—indeed, per- 
haps so far that few actions in conflict situations could avoid being coercive. 

Dr. Bondurant’s treatment of the other precepts of non-violence and self- 
suffering may be indicated more briefly because they overlap with that of truth 
and in any case seem more straightforward. Ahimsa, or non-violence, involves 
| hot mere negative refusal to use violence—which could be a matter solely of 
| tactics—but a positive psychological state in which ill-will has been eliminated. 
| Its relation to truth is, as already indicated, very close; ‘ahimsa and truth’, said 

Gandhi, ‘are so intertwined that it is practically impossible to disentangle and 

separate them. . . . Nevertheless, ahimsa is the means, truth is the end.’ Dr. Bon- 
| durant fills in the argument by adding—‘the testing of truth can be performed 
only by . . . action based upon the refusal to do harm or, more accurately, upon 

love. For truth, judged in terms of human needs, would be destroyed, on which- 

ever side it lay, by the use of violence.’ Once again, however, the argument appears 

to require further development—in particular, to explain the meaning of ‘truth, 
| judged in terms of human needs’. It seems unsatisfactory to leave the matter by 

saying ‘if there is dogma in the Gandhian philosophy, it enters here: that the only 
} ‘est of truth is action based on the refusal to do harm’. 

If ahimsa is a positive psychological state, self-suffering is the corresponding 
Positive policy in action. Confronted with a situation of conflict, the devotee of 
non-violence seeks to break the deadlock by self-suffering. The merit of self- 
suffering lies not at all in its being a weapon for the weak; indeed, its use demands 
unusual courage and freedom from fear. Nor does it lie merely in its ‘morally 
enriching’ effect on the satyagrahi. It lies above all in its efficiency as an 
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instrument of social persuasion. This efficiency is held to have two aspects: first, the 
unpleasantness of suffering is a guarantee that it will be undertaken only for views 
held with utmost firmness and sincerity; second, the contemplation of suffering 
by one’s opponent will cause him to re-examine his own position and will adminis- 
ter ‘shock treatment’ to the conflict situation. On this, it is only necessary to com- 
ment that the first point perhaps underestimates the extent to which men may 
sometimes find satisfaction in strange ways and that the validity of the second 
point may vary a great deal from one conflict situation to another. It is of greater 
importance to note two further claims which are made in this connexion. One is 
that the satyagrahi, though persistent, may yet be ‘easily won over’. This is in 
part because he is himself engaged in a continuous re-examination of his own 
position, in part because what he seeks is less a particular fixed end at the expense 
of his opponent than a genuine agreement arrived at jointly. But presumably it 
must be an agreement which recognizes the justice of the satyagrahi’s claim? It is 
certainly the case that Gandhi’s own choice of moment for calling off satyagraha 
often proved difficult and controversial, and Dr. Bondurant significantly admits 
that this flexibility as to ends and persistence in the means leaves the question of 
practical action ‘highly unpredictable’. The other claim may be said to relate to 
the other moment of choice—when to initiate satyagraha. It is regarded as an 
instrument for dealing with disagreements of an especially serious and intractable 
kind, and Dr. Bondurant rather insists that it is meant only for such cases. ‘It is 
only when beliefs come into serious conflict—when basic needs or impulses or 
desires are frustrated—that satyagraha becomes appropriate.’ But unless the un- 
likelihood of wishing to incur suffering for anything less than ‘serious’ is itself 
sufficient to determine the moment, evidently these terms ‘serious’ and ‘basic’ 
leave ample room for discretion. One would also have thought that this vital 
nature of the issues would heighten the difficulty of ‘winning over’ the satyagrahi 
at a point short of what he conceives as full justice. 

The main central sections of Dr. Bondurant’s book are in their way just as 
interesting as the first two chapters so far considered, but they require little 
comment in the present context. One chapter is devoted to an original style of 
analysis of five different Gandhian satyagraha campaigns. Another demonstrates 
admirably the relation between Gandhi’s main concepts and traditional Hindu 
attitudes; the author makes it perfectly plain that Gandhi ‘used the traditional 
but only ‘to promote the novel’; satya, ahimsa, tapasya (renunciation), and other 
terms all become transformed in his hands from the signposts of an exclusively 
personal spiritual emancipation into keys of social action. A further chapter con- 
siders, and rejects, attempts to characterize Gandhi’s political ideas as simply 
‘conservative’ or ‘anarchist’; the former label is rightly dismissed as doing injustice 
to the important elements of rationalism, radicalism, and individualism in Gandhi; 
the latter makes central those references to a future ideal society which for Gandhi 
jwere peripheral to his preoccupation with present means. 
| The final chapter contains Dr. Bondurant’s attempt to show the place of 
‘Gandhi in the development of political theory. She refers to ‘the Gandhian 
(lialectic’ and contrasts it with that of Hegel and Marx. In Hegel there is insistence 
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on the ‘objective absolute’ and on the inexorable march of history; in Marx both 
the direction and structure of conflict are predetermined. In Gandhi the whole 
emphasis is on the very process by which conflict is to be resolved. There is no 
absolute truth which is the end towards all moves and which gives the process 
meaning; rather, the process of non-violence is itself end as well as means, it 
permits the emergence of ‘relative truth in terms of substantial human needs’, but 
we cannot say with certainty what shape the solutions will take. 

It is precisely this preoccupation with the question of means which is said to 
have been mainly absent in traditional political theory. The two exceptions, 
schools of thought which have concerned themselves with the problem of means, 
are Marxism and liberal democratic theory. The former fails because of its depen- 
dence on a determinist philosophy of history. The latter seems more promising, 
purporting as it does to teach man how to accommodate change without disrup- 
tion and how to handle differences of interest and opinion. But, according to Dr. 
Bondurant, it has the weakness that it is a creed for fair weather only. The criti- 
cism has two aspects. First, liberal democratic theory devotes attention to ‘the 
structure of political machinery’, to instruments and devices, rather than to ‘tech- 
niques of social action’; this has proved adequate only when there is ‘a large area 
of basic agreement within’ and ‘no serious challenge from without’. Secondly, its 
only technique—whether in industrial or international or any other disputes—is 
compromise; this too is appropriate only in conflicts ‘which do not involve serious 
matters of principle or do not involve issues understood in terms of grave social 
injustice’. Where conflict is profound and persistent, it may well be satyagraha 
which supplies the way to constructive solutions. 

Dr. Bondurant’s claim deserves serious consideration, but it seems to me that 
several qualifications must at once be recognized. For one thing, the criticism of 
liberal democracy is too sweeping. Attention to the structure of political machinery 
is justifiable because on the adequacy of institutions may well depend the fruitful- 
ness of discussion and its capacity to yield agreements. Again, it is doubtful 
whether it is fair to say that compromise is the technique of democracy; could we 
not say that its technique is discussion and debate? And should we not insist that 
very frequently the result of this is precisely that genuine adjustment of views 
which Dr. Bondurant claims as belonging to satyagraha? The accusation— 
familiar enough to children of the Laski thirties—that democracy rests on agree- 
ment on fundamentals needs to be countered by recognition of the complemen- 
tary truth that democratic methods tend to achieve such agreement. It may also 
be worth suggesting that the sharp contrasting of ‘compromise’ and ‘agreement’ 
is overdone, that they are mixed, admittedly in different proportions, in any settle- 
ment; further, that one should distinguish a little between conflicts of opinions 
and of interests and acknowledge that in the latter an emphasis on compromise 
rather than agreement may properly be expected. 

On the other side, the positive case for satyagraha, it is difficult not to feel that 
Dr. Bondurant has, understandably, made things look more straightforward than 
they really are. Some of the ambiguities and perhaps inconsistencies in the 

theoretical statement of the technique have already been indicated above. The 
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practical difficulties are related to these and need no elaboration. Some of them 
may be summarized by saying that if satyagraha is to occupy the area between 
those conflict situations where it is ineffective and those where it is inappropriate, 
it may be found that the area has boundaries which are at once uncertain and 
probably constrictive. Others may be summarized by saying that satyagraha 
imposes exceptional burdens on the leader or leaders and demands unusual 
moral and political capacity. Gandhi’s own record is undoubtedly deeply im- 
pressive in this respect. But democracy may still be wise to expect less of indi- 
vidual leaders and to rely more on institutional frameworks. 

Finally, to say that satyagraha as a philosophy of politics still appears to have 
the defect above all of being too limited is not to say that Dr. Bondurant has 
achieved anything less than the most powerful and interesting statement of the 
doctrine. 
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JOHN PLAMENATZ 
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I 


EvEN in Oxford, which more perhaps than any other place in the English- 
speaking world is the home of political theory or philosophy, it is often said 


_ that the subject is dead or sadly diminished in importance. I happen to have 


a professional interest in assuming that it is still alive, and as likely to 


' remain so as any other subject as long as man continues to be a speculative 


and enterprising animal. I do not think I am biased; I do not think I need 
to be. The importance of the subject seems to me so obvious, and the reasons 
for questioning that importance so muddled, that I do not look upon myself 
as defending a lost or difficult cause. Political philosophy is dead, I have 
heard men say, killed by the logical positivists and their successors who 


| have shown that many of the problems which exercised the great political 


thinkers of the past were spurious, resting on confusions of thought and the 


' misuse of language. Apply the solvent of linguistic analysis to these preten- 


tious systems, they say, and when the dross has melted away, little that is 
valuable remains. I think that this is a mistake, and I want to explain why 
I think so. 

I admit that the great political thinkers have raised many spurious 
problems, that they have been confused and have misused language. I 
believe that those who study their theories ought to subject them to close 
and rigorous criticism. I believe that they made many mistakes; but I do 
not believe that they were mistaken in trying to do what they did. I do not 
believe that the progress of science and philosophy has left no room for 
their kind of activity. 

By political theory I do not mean explanations of how governments 
function; I mean systematic thinking about the purposes of government. 


Perhaps it would be better to speak of political philosophy rather than of 


political theory, keeping the second expression for what purport to be 


_ explanations of the facts. If I have not done this, it is because the word 


philosophy is nowadays used in a narrower sense than it used to be, espe- 


_ Gally in English-speaking countries. The political theory that I wish to 
_ Speak about is emphatically not linguistic analysis. It is a form of practical 


* This article is based on a lecture given at the University of Exeter on 13 March 1959. 
Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (1960, 37-47) 
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philosophy; it is practical philosophy as it relates to government. I want to 
argue that it is a serious and difficult intellectual activity, and that the need 
for it, in modern times, is as great as ever it was—indeed much greater. It 
is not a need which disappears with the progress of science (and especially 
of the social sciences), and is in no way weakened by the achievements of 
contemporary philosophy. 

It is not a less urgent need than it was; it is only a need less easily satisfied. 


II 


The belief that political theory or philosophy is dead rests on several 
misconceptions. 

1. In the past, political theory has often been a mixture of two activities: 
it has sought to explain how government functions or how it arose or why 
it is obeyed, and it has also put forward opinions about what government 
should aim at and how it should be organized to achieve those aims. These 
two quite different activities have not always been kept distinct. Indeed, the 
Utilitarians were among the first to insist that they ought to be so kept, 
though they did not always take their own advice. Both these activities are 
useful. But, for reasons which are not far to seek, the fact that they have so 
often been confused has brought discredit on one of them much more than 
on the other. In this scientific age, the explanation of what actually happens 
is always respectable. We must have theories about how this or that form of 
government functions; we must even have theories about government in 
general, we must take notice of what is common to all forms of government. 
These are all theories that can be verified; they are attempts, more or less 
successful, to extend our knowledge. But, it is said, theories about what 
government should aim at and how it should be organized do not extend 
our knowledge; they merely express preferences, while pretending to do 
much more. They vary from age to age, from country to country, from 
party to party, from person to person. It is conceded that they affect action 
and that therefore we need to know what they are and how they arise. But 
it is also taken for granted that what they are matters less than how they 
affect men’s behaviour; that it is more important to inquire into their origins 
and consequences than to study them for their own sake. They have to be 
studied because people have in fact taken them seriously and been in- 
fluenced by them, but reasonable men can do without them. 

There has been in recent times some resentment of, and contempt for, 
political philosophy. It is said of it that it not only pretends to give us know- 
ledge but also stands in the way of our getting it. Durkheim, in his Rules of 
Sociological Method, argued that political theorists, in order to reach the 
conclusions they want to reach, define the terms they use in such a way as 
to make it seem to follow from their definitions of the state or of law ot 
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even of human nature that government should aim at this rather than that 
and should be organized in one way rather than another. Political theorists, 
it is said, have produced concepts which stand in the way of a scientific 
explanation of the facts because their real (though unacknowledged) func- 
tion is to justify what the theorists happen to think desirable. 

It is certainly true that political theory or philosophy does not produce 
the same kind of knowledge as political science, and it is also true that it 
has stood in the way of political science.! But even if political philosophy 
has stood in the way of political science, that is no reason for dismissing it 
as fantasy or the mere airing of preferences. It is only a reason for distin- 
guishing it from intellectual activities of other kinds. 

2. What has gone by the name of political philosophy in the past has 
been shown to be remarkably confused. This has caused some people 
impressed by the confusion to speak as if what the political thinkers of the 
past attempted were not worth doing, and as if the only useful function of 
political philosophy were to dissipate confusion. Political philosophy, they 
say, is properly the analysis of political concepts. 

I do not deny the need for this analysis, and though I should wish to use 
the expression political philosophy in a wider sense, I do not quarrel with 
its being used thus narrowly. But if this is to be called political philosophy, 

there still remains another intellectual activity, which is neither political 
| science nor political philosophy, which is more important than the second 
and not less important than the first, and which is likely to endure when 
political philosophy, in this narrow sense, has lost what importance it now 
has. I should not wish to quarrel about names. If, for instance, Mr. Weldon 
had wanted to do no more than make a narrow use of the expression 
political philosophy, I should neither have followed his example nor con- 
demned him for trying to set it. But I suspect that he wanted to do more 
than this; I suspect that he wanted to suggest that, apart from political 
philosophy, as he understood and practised it, and political science, there 
was nothing important, difficult, and useful to be done by rigorous and 
systematic theorists in the field of politics. 

Political philosophy, understood in Mr. Weldon’s sense, is not likely to 
| Temain important for long. At the moment, because political thinkers still 
use ambiguous concepts, the careful analysis of these concepts is still needed 
to show that many traditional problems are spurious, arising only because 
the men who put them have fallen victims to the confusions and intricacies 
of language. Since these concepts are often borrowed from, or shared with, 

other studies traditionally known as philosophy, the philosopher is better 


‘I think this second charge exaggerated: I suspect that it was much more ignorance 
than the failure to distinguish between explanation and advocacy which impeded the 
_ Progress of political science. But I am not concerned to argue this point. 
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placed than other people to show how they generate spurious problems. 
This is an important service which the philosopher, in the narrow sense, 
can still do for the student of politics. But those who practise this kind of | 
political philosophy should notice their own limitations. When they show 
us what confusions of thought there are in Rousseau’s doctrine of the 
general will or in Hegel’s doctrine of the state, we have cause to be grateful 
to them. They see the nonsense in these doctrines, and they explain what 
makes it nonsense. So far their work is useful. If, however, they go further, 
they risk doing harm. They are too ready to assume that where they have 
seen nonsense there is no sense which they have not seen. Just as it takes 
some skill in linguistic analysis to see the nonsense in Rousseau, so perhaps 
it takes some knowledge of sociology and psychology to see the sense in him. 

The philosopher in this narrow sense already does no service to the 
natural scientist. He studies scientific method as the scientist does not study 
it; and there is therefore a sense in which he understands what the scientist 
does better than the scientist himself understands it. He knows better than 
the natural scientist how science differs from other kinds of intellectual 
activity. Yet he has nothing to teach the scientist, for what he knows about 
science that the scientist does not know is not knowledge needed to make a 
good scientist. The philosopher does not help the natural scientist to either 
his ideas or his methods. And so it will eventually be with the political 
scientist; the time will come when he will need no more help from the analy- 
tical philosopher. He needs him, even now, only to rescue him from confu- 
sions of thought; he does not need him, any more than the natural scientist 
does, to produce the ideas he uses to explain the events he studies. 

3. The great variety of theories about what government should aim at 
and how it should be organized has discredited these theories. It is said of 
them that they do no more than expound the preferences of their makers, 
and that in any case they are socially determined. 

I do not see the force of these objections. What does the variety of these 
theories prove about them? That they are not true? But if they expound 
preferences, the objection is out of place. It is unreasonable to argue that 
they are not scientific, and then to object to them that they are not true. 
They are neither true nor false. 

Does the variety of these theories prove them unimportant? In just what 
sense? Will anyone deny that they have had a large influence on the course 
of history? The fact that they have not served as blue-prints for the recon- 
struction of society is no evidence that they have not been important. They 
have powerfully affected men’s images of themselves and of society, and 
have profoundly influenced their behaviour. 

Does the variety of these theories prove that we no longer need them? 
I do not see that it does. What are we to have in their place? Political 
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» science? But its function is not the same. It does not attempt what these 
| theories attempt. Why then should it supersede them? And we can say the 
same of political philosophy as Mr. Weldon understood it. Its function is 
different. It does not satisfy the same need. And just as political science and 
the analysis of political concepts do not satisfy this need, so they do not 
» remove it. It is still there, no matter how active and successful they may be. 
_ Are these theories unimportant because they are socially determined? 
| The production of such theories is an activity of man in society, and is 
therefore affected by his other social activities. All social activities limit 
| one another. What men can do or even imagine in one direction is limited 
and affected by what they can do and imagine in other directions. We may 
| agree that a theory like Marxism could not have been produced in the Dark 
Ages. But then neither could the steam engine have been produced then. 
The feasible and the imaginable are limited by the actual. This is as true of 
industry and science as of political theory. 

We soon get into difficulties if, like Marx, we treat political theory as of 
| secondary importance. Marx called it a form of ideology or false conscious- 
ness, contrasting it with science, which gives us real knowledge; and he 
| looked forward to the day when we should have true social science and be 
| able to dispense with ideology. Yet he could not help attributing great 
importance to ideology. A class, to be politically effective, must have an 
ideology; and unless it is politically effective it has no active role to play in 
history. Ideology is illusion, and yet, unless men had these illusions, the 
course of social evolution would not be what it is. 

We have here an example of a type of simple and false reasoning to which 
many people—and sometimes even philosophers—are still prone. They 
show that one kind of theory is mistaken by its producers for another kind, 
and then conclude that the second kind supersedes the first. Marx’s version 
of it is this: the makers of ideology mistake it for science, and therefore 
when science shall have come into its own, there will be no room for 
ideology. 

Marx made one kind of mistake, Burke made another. He thought that 
political theory, except when it justifies the established order, is harmful. 
That, at least, is to admit its importance. Yet Burke, because he did not see 
clearly the function of political theory, misunderstood the French revolu- 
tion. He saw the revolution as a disaster caused by people’s being misled by 
the philosophers. Its immediate cause was that the unprivileged classes were 
making new claims on society, claims which could not be met unless society 
was greatly changed. The philosophers did not create the conditions that 
disposed the unprivileged to make these claims; their task was rather to 
formulate the claims, to expound them systematically, and to condemn 
» the old society which could not meet them. It was useless to rail at the 
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philosophers for disturbing society. It is true that there was no overt demand 
for the theories they produced. There never is a demand for such theories in 
advance of their appearance. But there was a readiness to accept them when 
they appeared. There was, in that sense, a need for them. Burke’s mistake 
was in not understanding this need, and Marx’s in speaking as if the need 
would disappear when the social studies had become scientific. 

It may be true that the need is more difficult to satisfy the more the social 
studies become scientific. It may also be true that, because of the discredit 
into which traditional political theory has fallen, the need is less widely 
recognized, especially among intellectuals, than it used to be. The old 
political theorists did so many things which they ought not to have done 
that we are tempted to conclude that there is no longer a need to do any- 
thing that they did. We may admire their fantasies, and yet say that the time 
for fantasy is over. We may say: By all means, let us state our preferences if 
we feel so inclined; let us make explicit the rules of conduct and the ideals 
which we accept. But this is something altogether more modest than what 
the old political theorists attempted. 

There is some truth in this way of thinking, but it falls so far short of 
the whole truth as to be profoundly misleading. I want to explain why 
this is so. 


III 


In primitive societies, custom and prejudice are perhaps sufficient guides 
to conduct. And by prejudice I mean here what Burke meant by it; I mean 
a belief about right conduct which the believer takes on trust. In primitive J 
societies, men can perhaps do without a systematic practical philosophy, 


just as they can do without a dogmatic religion. In the eyes of a sophisticated Fi 
student of a primitive society, the customs and beliefs belonging to it may F 


form a coherent whole; he may see how they fit together to make it the 
peaceful and contented society which it is. But in the eyes of the primitive 
man, they are not a coherent but only a familiar whole; he does not see how f 
they fit together, he merely lives comfortably with his neighbours and with F 
himself because in fact they do fit together. ; 

The sophisticated man needs more than a set of customs and prejudices F 
which are in fact coherent, though he does not see that they are; he needsa F 
practical philosophy. He lives in a changing society, and he is socially ; 
mobile in that society; he is not exposed to change which is so slow that he F 
cannot perceive it. He lives in a society where men strive deliberately to 


change their institutions. If he is not to feel lost in society, he needs to be di 


able to take his bearings in it; which involves more than understanding P 
what society is like and how it is changing. It also involves having a coherent F 
set of values and knowing how to use them to estimate what is happening | 
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it involves having a practical philosophy, which cannot, in the modern 
| world, be adequate unless it is also a social and political philosophy. 

In the past practical philosophy was rooted in religion and metaphysics; 
men derived, or purported to derive, their beliefs about how they should 
behave and how government should be organized from God’s intentions for 
man or from the nature of the world or from man’s being a rational creature. 

| But many of the teachings of religion and metaphysics have been under- 
mined by science or by logic; they have been shown to be incompatible with 
the facts or to rest on confusions of thought and bad argument. Not all 
religious and metaphysical doctrines have been directly controverted; for 
many have referred to an order of realities supposed to be beyond the realm 
| of ordinary experience, with which alone science is concerned. They are 
beyond the reach of science, and logic cannot touch them if they are self- 
| consistent. Yet the spread of science disposes many people to reject even 
these doctrines. They reject not only what science can show to be false, they 
also reject what science does not show to be true. Though there is, perhaps, 
nothing irrational about having both unverifiable and verifiable beliefs 
about the world, provided the first beliefs do not conflict with the second, 
many people find it difficult to do this, and feel the need to reject all beliefs 
_ forwhich there is no evidence. They may, of course, reject them consciously, 
_ and yet also behave as if they believed them; which is irrational. But that 
| possibility does not concern us. 
_ With the decay of religion and metaphysics there has gone a depreciation 
| of the practical philosophies so long connected with them. There has even 
» been a change of attitude to the moral principles contained in these philoso- 
| phies. Let me give an example to illustrate my meaning. ‘All men are equal 
_ in the sight of God’ is a statement about God’s feelings and intentions for 
; Man; it purports to be a statement of fact. It is not, on the face of it, a value- 
judgement; it is descriptive and not prescriptive, and yet it is unverifiable. 
_ Connected with this statement are beliefs about how men should behave. 
These beliefs do not follow logically from the bare statement about God’s 
| feelings and intentions; they follow only if it is assumed (as of course it 
always is) that men ought to behave in ways that further God’s intentions 
| forthem. Though, when a man ceases to believe in God, he is not committed 
| to rejecting these beliefs, since they do not follow logically from the state- 
/ ment that God has certain intentions, he is inclined to feel less strongly 
; about them. It is only when these beliefs are put before him in some other 
_ connexion, as parts of some other intellectual structure, that he is again 
i | disposed to accept them as fervently as he did before. 
_ The attempt to derive moral principles from theology or metaphysics is 
» a time-honoured way of putting them forward as principles which all men 
sf ’verywhere do or ought to accept. Therefore, when this manceuvre is 
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rejected, so too is the idea that there are universal principles. It is admitted 
that there always are moral principles and that there always will be; it is 
admitted that the study of what they are and how they arise is valuable. But 
the task of elaborating a systematic practical philosophy is depreciated; it 
is what the theologians and metaphysicians used to do. It is what they still 
do, though with less conviction now than when their labours were not 
greeted with scepticism. The task made sense to them; but how can it make 
sense to men thoroughly imbued with the scientific spirit? 

Now, this attitude to practical philosophy is quite irrational. The need 
for it is there, whether or not it is possible to derive universal principles from 
beliefs about God or the world or man; it is there, whether or not it can be 
shown that there are principles which men do or ought to accept every- 
where. Man today, much more than in the past, must get his own bearings 
in the world; he must make himself at home in the world, for he can no 
longer be at home in it merely by conforming to the conventions and 
acquiring the prejudices of his station in society. Indeed, he no longer has 
a station, as his ancestors did; he is much more socially mobile in a much 
more quickly changing society. 

Self-conscious, sophisticated man’s conception of himself does not consist 
only of what he knows about himself or thinks he knows; it consists also of 
what he aspires to be. Admittedly, he is not what he aspires to be; he is what 

i he is. But the kind of image he has of himself depends largely on what he 

aspires to be. He does not get his aspirations from the sciences, not even the 
social sciences; he gets them, directly or indirectly, from practical philo- 
sophy, whether or not that philosophy is tied to religion or to metaphysics. 

: He cannot live from hand to mouth, following custom and accepting all 

: current prejudices as they come. He lives in a kind of society which makes 

him critical and self-critical. To be happy, he must have aspirations, and 

: must also feel that he can live up to them; he must be true to some image of 
himself. If he wants what he cannot get, or wants incompatible things, or 
has ambitions that bring him into conflict with other men, he cannot be 
happy. 

Not everyone is capable of acquiring for himself a coherent practical 
philosophy. Not everyone feels the need for it. There are doubtless some 
people—and who knows how many they are?—-who are quite content to 
drift through life. There are others who need guidance but are incapable of 
philosophy. They seek guidance from churches, from political parties, and 
from other organizations, and also from friends. There are still others who 
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what happens in the world. And they are not philosophers in the rather 
narrow contemporary sense; their business is not to explain how we use 
language or how we get knowledge or what exactly it is that we are doing 
when we pass moral or aesthetic judgements or when we make decisions. 
They are philosophers in a quite different sense: they try to produce a 
coherent system of principles and to establish what needs to be done to 
enable men to live in conformity with them. They do not merely examine 
and compare the principles, showing where they are incompatible and 
explaining their consequences; they do not, like honest shopkeepers, display 
alarge variety of goods, describing them all accurately and leaving it to the 
customer to choose what pleases him best. They produce a hierarchy of 
principles, and try to explain how men should use them to make their 
choices. This is how they help to provide them with a practical philosophy. 

If the producers of these theories were like honest shopkeepers, if they 
were mere purveyors of ideas, they could not meet the need which it is their 
function to meet. If their business were merely to explain what this or that 
principle amounts to, how it fits in with other principles, and what is likely 
to happen when it is acted upon; if their business were to offer a large variety 
of principles, or even philosophies, for consideration, inviting every man to 
make his own choice among them, they would only bewilder and annoy. 
But they are not mere purveyors of ideas; they are preachers and propagan- 
dists. They are people who have, or who believe they have, discovered how 
men should live; and they will not be listened to unless they speak with con- 
viction. They need not all speak with one voice, but each of them must take 
his stand. This is a condition of their effectiveness. If every missionary were 
to explain several different religions to his listeners, leaving it to them to 
make a choice, religion would take no hold. A man must already be com- 
mitted before he can do much to help other people to commit themselves. 
As it is with missionaries, so it is with philosophers of this kind. Their 
business is to help people commit themselves. Freedom of thought is pre- 
served, not because each thinker offers several theories for inspection and 
choice, but because different thinkers offer different theories with equal 
conviction. It is not the variety of strongly held convictions among the 
intellectual élite which is bewildering and depressing; it is the lack of con- 
Viction among them. Strong convictions attract and repel; they do not leave 
people indifferent. They encourage those who have the ability to do so to 
make up their own minds, to know where they stand. They do what science 
and linguistic analysis cannot do. 

It is not enough that practical philosophies should be strongly held; they 
should also be well thought out and realistic. They should aim at self- 
consistency and at taking account of the facts.! The more thoughtful they 


' Practical philosophy is deeply affected by psychology and the social sciences. Though 
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are, the more they encourage thought in the persons who take stock of them. 
It does not matter that very few people should swallow them whole. Who- 
ever considers them seriously will usually want to do more than establish 
their merits and defects; he will also want to construct a practical philosophy 
for himself, and the more they challenge thought in him, the more thought- 
ful that philosophy will be. 

The more men live in societies which change quickly, the more mobile 
they are in those societies, and the more accustomed to the idea that they 
can, by taking thought, change their social environment to come closer to 
their ideals, the greater the part of social and political thought in practical 
philosophy. Its business is to relate a coherent body of principles to govern- 
ment; its business is to tell us what government should do to realize those 
principles and how it should be organized to do it. Political theory, as 
distinct from political science, is not fantasy or the parading of prejudices; 
nor is it an intellectual game. Still less is it linguistic analysis. It is an 
elaborate, rigorous, difficult, and useful undertaking. It is as much needed 
as any of the sciences. Its purpose is not to tell us how things happen in the 
world, inside our minds or outside them; its purpose is to help us decide 
what to do and how to go about doing it. To achieve that purpose, it must 
be systematic, self-consistent, and realistic. We learn to cope with the world, 
not by collecting principles at random, but by acquiring a coherent practical 
philosophy, which we acquire largely in the process of considering other 
philosophies of the same kind. 

No doubt only a small minority acquire, or are capable of acquiring, a 
coherent practical philosophy. But then only a small minority are capable 
of becoming scientists. We do not show that an activity is unnecessary or 
useless by showing that only a few persons engage in it. 


THE USE OF POLITICAL THEORY 


IV 


It may well be that no practical philosophy, and therefore no political 
theory, is universally acceptable. There may be no set of principles of 
which we can say: if men understood these principles, and also understood 


we do not logically derive our values from what we know (or think we know) about our- 
selves and our social environment, we do change them as we change our minds about the 
facts. No one has done more than Freud to change our standards of sexual morality. 
Though these changed standards do not follow logically from his psychological theories, 
people who accept the theories are more disposed than they would otherwise be to accept 
the standards. But this detracts nothing from the importance or the distinctive character 
of practical philosophy. Art, too, is deeply affected by science and by practical philosophy, 
and yet it is an activity of a quite different kind which seems unimportant only to people 
who do not understand what it is. The more our standards are liable to change, the greater 
our need for practical philosophy. The greater our need, not just to understand how they 
have changed, but to introduce order among them. The need for practical philosophy 's 
part of man’s need to be his own master, to make up his own mind how he shall live and 
what he shall be. 
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| what human nature is and might be, they would accept them. I suspect that 


Marx and Engels believed the contrary. They denied that a practical philo- 
sophy can be derived logically from theology or from the nature of man, 
but they believed, none the less, that the fundamental rules and values of 
the classless society are universally acceptable, in the sense that men who 
understand what man and society are and might become do accept them. 
They expected the morality of classless societies to be everywhere the same 
and unchanging. 

To defend my thesis I need not go as far as Marx and Engels went. I 
say only that the need for practical philosophy exists in all sophisticated 
societies. Just as sophisticated man is a scientist and an artist and an analy- 
tical philosopher, so too is he a practical philosopher and a political theorist. 
Most men, of course, are not so, but some are. Modern society creates a 
need for what they do which can neither be destroyed nor met by science 
and analytical philosophy. 

There is nothing illiberal about practical philosophy and political theory, 
thus conceived. Admittedly, they are indoctrination; they are not the mere 
sorting out of ideas and their implications. But there need be no monopoly 
of indoctrination. In a liberal society there are some principles common to 
all or most of the political theories current in it. There is both community 
and variety of beliefs. But the beliefs held in common are as much open to 
question as the others. For society to remain liberal, it is not necessary that 
these beliefs should not be questioned; all that is needed is that they should 
be widely accepted. The more men differ, and the longer they have been 
accustomed to differing, the more likely they are to accept principles which 
make it possible for those who differ to live peacefully together. The prin- 
ciples commonly accepted are not more strongly held than the others; they 
are merely held along with the others. The Catholic or the Protestant who 
believes in toleration is not a liberal first and a Catholic or a Protestant 
afterwards, nor is he a less fervent believer than he would be if he were 
intolerant. So it is also with political creeds; they are not the less strongly 
held merely because those who hold them are tolerant. 
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THE PLACE OF GOD IN HOBBES’S 
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mm 
A REPLY TO MR. PLAMENATZ}! é 
mer 
HOWARD WARRENDER like 
The Queen’s University of Belfast side 


May I thank Mr. Plamenatz for his observations on my book.? To begin F S4ry 
with general points; it is not always clear how far Mr. Plamenatz disagrees } Poi 
with me and how far with Hobbes (e.g. p. 296). This ambiguity does not }) that 
vitiate Mr. Plamenatz’s arguments, but it does sometimes affect the onus of F solu 
reply, as indicated below. Further, Mr. Plamenatz’s paper suggests that the [) bee! 
place of God is far more important in my treatment of Hobbes’s doctrine fF, boo! 
than is the case. It will be convenient, therefore, to refer to the main plan F 
of my book. j Grou 

As Mr. Plamenatz points out, Hobbes makes three types of statement f this 
relating to human behaviour: descriptive, hypothetical, and imperative F 2t 
(Plamenatz, p. 296). I am in no disagreement here. For the present dis- they 
cussion, however, we can use a rough twofold distinction between descrip [) 49. 
tive and prescriptive principles. / auth 

Now, Parts I and II of my book, which make up some three-quarters of | 4nd 
the whole, are concerned with piecing together the pattern of obligations in f unc 
Hobbes’s doctrine, with the conclusion, at this stage, that everything is > law. 
dependent upon an obligation to obey natural law. I maintain that this F thes’ 
pattern holds good regardless of what Hobbes means by obligation, pro f We 
vided it has some prescriptive meaning. With this proviso, the reader can defir 
fill in his own version of the matter, except of course that he will extract In 
from political obligation only the kind of principle he puts into the laws of Hob 
nature, whether this be moral or prudential or otherwise. So far, then, the fluor 
place of God is not implicated, and such references as were made to God 
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in this section of the work were only incidental to the argument. ; rey 
Finally, in Part III of my book, I turn to the question of what kind of F butte, 
 statut 

* John Plamenatz, ‘Mr. Warrender’s Hobbes’, Political Studies, vol. v, No. 3, 1957, FF this h: 
pp. 295-308. 5 of his 
? Howard Warrender, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes, Oxford, 1957. s 6 *S 
Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (1960, 48-57) 554 
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» obligation is involved. Here, I do not consider one solution, but three alter- 
) native solutions, any of which, I claim, will fit most of the remainder of 
) Hobbes’s doctrine. These are, briefly, that obligation is to be based 
(i) upon divine rewards and punishments, 
(ii) simply upon the will of God, 
(iii) upon a body of natural law having self-evident or intrinsic authority. 
» (See Warrender, chs. xiii and xiv.) 
' The solution whereby obligation is based upon divine reward and punish- 
' ment is considered at the greatest length in my book because it seemed most 
| likely to be the answer that Hobbes himself intended, though there is con- 
| siderable room for disagreement here. The second solution (see Warrender, 
| pp. 229 ff., 301) can be passed over for present purposes. The third solution 
| isto base Hobbes’s system upon a body of natural law which bears its own 
' authority. Though pushing Hobbes, this compensation makes it unneces- 
n | sary to introduce the role of God at all into Hobbes’s political theory. I have 
) pointed out that in any case Hobbes gained little beyond this position,’ and 
ot |, that there are factors tending to reduce the alternatives to it.? This is the 
of | solution I would myself have preferred Hobbes to have taken, or to have 
1 |. been more definite in taking, though I did not make much of this point in a 
ne | book intended to be mainly expository. 
nf 10 have suggested three alternative solutions to the problem of the 
ground of obligation may appear overcautious, despite the ambiguity of 
nt } this part of Hobbes’s text. But the positive side of the matter should be 
ve |, noted. All three solutions offered above vary only within a narrow range; 
is- | they all result in some special status being given to natural law. This they 
ip ) do, either immediately, as if we start from a natural law bearing its own 
_ authority; or indirectly, as if we start from God’s will or his punishments 
of | and descend to natural law which in a special way is his permanent and 
in |, unchangeable command. Thereafter, the whole system hangs upon natural 
js |. law. Thus, if God can be removed from Hobbes’s political doctrine, the 
bis thesis of my book is not, as I see it, materially affected. But if natural law 


ro- | Were to be removed, my main thesis at least would collapse, and that is 
an |, definite enough. 
act}, In the central part of his paper Mr. Plamenatz is concerned to refute 


sof | Hobbes within his own system. In particular, he argues that God is super- 
the fluous on the ground that Hobbes could have solved both his problem of 


sod By omitting the place of God and his punishments, and starting simply with natural 

) law, Hobbes would have lost a certain formal analogy between natural law as command of 
| God and civil law as command of the sovereign, which may have been taken by him as 
» buttressing his position regarding the character of law as command, the superiority of 
Statute to custom, the inadmissibility of constitutionalism (see Warrender, pp. 302-11), but 
this hardly affects the central issue of the theory of obligation, and the substantial defence 
| of his legal positivism is to be found elsewhere. 
| * See, for example, below, pp. 51-52. 
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political obligation and that of the motive for obedience by basing civil 
government upon ordinary self-interest alone. If valid, however, such an 
argument would eliminate not only God but also the laws of nature, as I If 
have used them. We must pass, therefore, to Mr. Plamenatz’s main con- | ui 
tention. 


II 


On the question of obligation, Mr. Plamenatz begins from what he takes 
to be Hobbes’s position, namely, that we are obliged to obey another person 
when we are so situated that, if we see the situation clearly, we cannot help | 4; 
but choose to do what he requires of us. Hence, Mr. Plamenatz argues, if 
men were unequal, it does not follow that there could be no duties of 
obedience among them unless they derived from a prior duty to obey God. Ff ¢_, 
Did Hobbes ground his position on the fact that man’s power, unlike God’s, 
is always limited?—and was he not mistaken in this? (Plamenatz, pp. 
298-9). af 

It is to be noted, in the first place, that Mr. Plamenatz does not start from 
the formula which I reached in my book, where obligation is connected to F 7), 
a sanction that is always sufficient if clearly apprehended; that is to say, to 
a sanction that would operate upon the same individual permanently, and J fo) 
also on other men, given due knowledge and reflection. Since only God F  ,,, 
exercises such a sanction, it follows that the only power that can produce F  p,; 
obligation is God’s power, and never the power of men. And so, all duties 
follow from God’s power and his commands (natural law) (Warrender, / 
pp. 287 ff.). The case where a person exercises, at a given time, a sanction f(g). 
over another person that is adequate to compel obedience, we will dis F ¢j. 
tinguish from obligation, for present purposes, simply by saying that the F Gp, 
victim is in the power of his adversary. I think that Hobbes did believe, F gy, 
rightly, that man’s power is always limited and that men are permanently poli 
equal in all respects that matter for this discussion. The position where one F 4 m 
man has another in his power is impermanent over time; it does not neces F tion 
sarily hold over other parties, and requires something extra to produce jy 
permanence. The main question is whether the state can be sustained upon F jes, 
a fragmentary relationship between two people, or even upon some attempt king 
to produce this in a generalized form. 

Now there is an analogy in Hobbes’s doctrine, though I think a very 
deceptive one, between being obliged and being in another man’s power. 
And Hobbes encourages the drawing of this analogy by making the 
limited power of men seem merely contingent, as when he maintains that 
if there were possible a natural man with a plenitude of power, he could 
govern all men naturally from his excess of power, without need of the F 
artificial structure based upon the political covenant. This analogy invites F 
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us to assume that there is nothing special about God’s power or divine 
sanctions except their efficiency and amount; and one is prompted to ask— 
If this is just a matter of scale, could not God be omitted, and the edifice 
built entirely, though more laboriously perhaps, from the smaller human 
components? The use of this analogy underlies most of Mr. Plamenatz’s 
attempts to refute Hobbes within his own system. It is also largely respon- 
sible for Hobbes’s reputation as a ‘tough’ philosopher. 

Concerning this analogy between the power of God and that of men, two 
main points are of interest; (i) the analogy is, in itself, misleading, and 
(ii) although Hobbes suggests this analogy on occasion, he does not follow 
it in constructing his theory. 

(i) The power of God, in Hobbes’s political philosophy strictly, differs 
from the power of men, not in degree, but in kind. These two kinds of power 
are different in mode of operation and in purpose. The punishments of God 
are unknown, apart from beliefs based upon prophecy, &c., they concern 
a future world, and, here, they are directed only to one objective, namely, 
to support an unchangeable body of rational principles—the laws of nature. 
The power of men is associated with visible or tangible signs, it concerns 
mundane affairs, and is directed to secure any of the changeable and mani- 
fold objectives the wielder of that power sets for himself. As suggested 
above, being obliged by God’s power comes down very much to simply 
being obliged to follow natural law. Being obliged by the power of a man 
would not be remotely the same. 

According to Hobbes’s doctrine, God governs the world in three ways: 
(a) a governance of all that exists, by rules of the kind studied in natural 
science—this is not of present interest; (b) a Natural Kingdom, in which 
God governs all men, Christian and infidel, by rational principles of con- 
duct (natural law)—this is the only kingdom strictly relevant to Hobbes's 
political philosophy; (c) a Prophetic Kingdom, in which God governed in 
amore personal way in certain biblical epochs, by positive law and revela- 
tion.! 

Now the true analogy between the power of men and the power of God 
lies only within the prophetic and not the natural kingdom. In his prophetic 
kingdom, on the one hand, God was regarded as governing the Jews during 
some periods in a special and personal manner. He issued commands on 
any matter whatever, and administered direct punishments upon those who 
did not obey; or he promised tangible rewards, such as the land of Canaan. 
Hobbes’s natural man with a plenitude of power, if he existed, would be in 
the same position. He would be able to do everything without the need of 


' This is complicated by the fact that the individual can still covenant into such a king- 


a dom and adopt revelations at second hand (i.e. prophecy) or (though very unlikely) may 
vites F 


| Not affect the present argument. See Warrender, pp. 83-85, 307-11. 


even have revelations himself and hence be obliged also. This complication, however, will 
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a supplementary civil sovereign, and moreover his government could be 
based solely upon the ordinary self-interest of the subject. It is only in such 


a context as this, however, which is no longer relevant for practical pur- 
poses, that the power of God can do everything in the sense under con- [ 
sideration; and it is only here also that self-interest alone will support the f 


state. 

In the natural kingdom of God, on the other hand, government is exer- 
cised entirely through a body of rational principles, the laws of nature, and 
a civil sovereign instituted or sustained from them. The power of God in 
this case has nothing to do except to provide some kind of authority for 
these rational principles, and to expect more is quite meaningless. This is 
the system of authority that is based upon rational knowledge, and the 
limitations of reason set its boundaries. Reason tells us the laws of nature, 
but very little more than this,’ except, perhaps, the necessity of some 
hypothesis to account for their status. 

This hypothesis can be filled in by the individual according to his beliefs 
and religion, Christian or otherwise, provided only that it supports the 
propositions of natural law; or one may prefer to start simply from a natural 
law which bears its own authority. Similarly, the individual may believe 
that the punishments of God in some future state, beyond rational know- 
ledge, will reconcile duty and individual self-interest; or he may think that 
natural law has itself some special authority that augments ordinary self- 
interest. In any case, from the point of view of the rational system of 
authority, these explanations can be regarded as a myth, in the sense that 
they are more important for what they do than for what they are. In some 
other context these beliefs may have a life of their own, but here their 
essence is to serve a function, that of supporting natural law. Now Hobbes’s 
political philosophy belongs to the rational system of authority, and if we 
confine ourselves to this system, the power of God can be introduced only 
as a formal answer. Used in such a way, the power of God clearly stands in 
marked contrast to God’s power as it is exercised in his personal kingdom, 
where it is known concretely through experience and revelation to those 
subject to it. It stands in like contrast to the power of man. 

(ii) Where one man is in the power of another, Hobbes does not describe 
this as a case of obligation, as may be illustrated from his account of sove- 
reignty by acquisition or conquest. 

When the conqueror stands over his victim with drawn sword, it may well 
be that the victim cannot choose to do other than obey the conqueror’ 


commands, if he realizes his position. But, on Hobbes’s view, no obligations F 


arise here unless a covenant is made in which the vanquished has promised 


' Hobbes seems to have held that reason leads us to a knowledge of the existence of God 
as first-mover, but tells us nothing about God’s nature nor about an after-life. 
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obedience in return for his life. After such a covenant, he is of course 


obliged, and it would be a breach of duty, and not simply against his interest, 


. | to break that agreement. Without such a covenant, or if he is kept im- 
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| prisoned or shackled, or, in other words, if there is no element of trust in 
| the situation, the vanquished may act as he wishes. As Hobbes puts the 


matter: ‘It is not therefore the victory, that giveth the right of dominion over 
the vanquished, but his own covenant. Nor is he obliged because he is con- 
quered; . . . but because he cometh in, and submitteth to the victor; .. .” 
(Leviathan, E. W., vol. iii, p. 189; see also Warrender, pp. 122 ff.). Hobbes 
conceded that temporary leaders and bands could come into existence, with 
an authority and cohesion based simply upon self-interest in the ordinary 
sense. But he thought these were inherently unstable and could not form 
any prototype for the establishment of the state.! The conqueror with drawn 


| sword may hold his victim through the victim’s self-interest, but he must 


sometimes sleep or turn his back and, over time, can hold him only through 
his duty. 

It may be objected, of course, that in the end duty only amounts to fear 
of God’s punishments. In my book, I provided for this as one possible inter- 
pretation of duty, but added the qualification that in this context divine and 
human sanctions are not analogous, and duty would have to be described 
as at least extraordinary self-interest or special prudence. In particular, it is 
to be noted that special prudence gives a different answer to the limits of 


| political obedience from that resulting from ordinary self-interest.2 With 


this proviso, the more natural law is neglected and the more God and his 
punishments are emphasized, the easier it is to base Hobbes’s system upon 
some kind of self-interest. But, in any event, this avenue is not open to Mr. 
Plamenatz, because he wishes to argue for self-interest and for the elimina- 
tion of God and his punishments at the same time. 

To turn from the problem of obligation to that of motive, Mr. Plamenatz 
contends that ordinary self-interest (that is, relating only to mundane and 
not to divine sanctions) would be enough to sustain the state (Plamenatz, 
pp. 298-302). 

Now, it is agreed on all hands that following the laws of nature is in the 
ordinary self-interest of men in general (Warrender, pp. 272 ff.). The trouble 
arises, however, from the fact that there may be, purely on the level of 
ordinary self-interest, a discrepancy between the public interest and that of 
the individual. It is not merely that the individual may think that he can 
gain by being a criminal; he may be right and succeed as many others have 
done in the past, and therefore no knowledge or reflection will change this 


* See, for example, Liberty, Necessity and Chance, E. W., vol. v, pp. 183-4. *.. . but only 
4 temporal league, which every discontented soldier may depart from when he pleases, as 
being entered into by each man for his private interest, without any obligation of con- 


science . . .”, ? See below, p. 54. 
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opinion. Mr. Plamenatz admits these discrepancies between public and 
private interest, but overcomes them through the coercive effects of the 
state. In other words, granted the sovereign needs a critical amount of f 
loyalty in order to sustain his critical degree of power, ordinary self-interest 
in the citizenry is enough to give such power and so can carry the excep. 
tional cases by being able to make crime unprofitable. Hobbes thought the 
critical degree of power in the state to be more difficult to achieve and sustain 
than this, and he appears to be right. 

On this point the problem is not one of philosophical principle, though 
it may appear so, but one of political institutions. Admittedly, in a modern 
democracy with a stable society of the type found in Britain or the U.S.A, 
there is much to be said for Mr. Plamenatz’s belief that the state can be 
carried on self-interest. It would be extremely difficult to seize power, for 
example, by a private act of assassination or a palace revolution. But this 
is only very probable for western democracies; it is not assured. And are 
these typical states? At most stages of political organization, insurrections 
of various kinds cannot be made unprofitable as repeated successes prove, 
and beyond this level the average citizen may gain more by waiting passively 
to see who wins. In such cases the argument from ordinary self-interest gives 
out long before what we might call the state has disappeared, and it may be 
more common than not to have a degree of inefficiency of this kind. 

In these circumstances Hobbes has a further argument. Where ordinary 
self-interest breaks down, he can still say that the citizen has an obligation 
to uphold constituted authorities, though in Hobbes’s case not to the point 
of extreme risk of death. And so, a man may rebel to save his life, but not 
simply for gain, and the ordinary citizen has a duty to thwart the rebel, short 
of taking suicidal risks. Now, if a critical number of men will hold to the 
state up to the point of suicidal risk, and not merely to the point of ordinary 
self-interest, the sovereign will normally have sufficient power, and by his 
sanctions will be able to deal with recalcitrants by operating upon their self- 
interest alone. 

Thus, Hobbes’s theory needs the principle ‘obey the sovereign to the 
point of suicidal risk’, and this cannot be extracted from the ordinary prin- 
ciple of mundane self-interest, but only from the injunction to obey natural 
law, or beyond this (if such an interpretation is preferred) from special 
prudence. It may be objected, here, that the laws of nature themselves art 
only principles of self-preservation and so come back again to individual 
self-interest. This is, however, misleading. Personal self-preservation in 
Hobbes is not what makes actions obligatory, but what suspends the obliga- 
tion from actions that would otherwise be obligatory. The laws of nature 
(seek peace, keep covenants, &c.) are a special kind of rules for self f 
preservation and are not strictly rules for personal preservation—the indi- 
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vidual may save himself by the most dubious means. They are rules for the 
preservation of men in general. And so, the formula required for the state 
is not ‘preserve yourself’ (though this is always permissible), but ‘act so that 
all men can be preserved, except where this is inconsistent with your own 
preservation’.' This is, of course, an entirely different matter, and a prescrip- 
tive principle of this kind could never be derived from the ordinary self- 
interest of the individual alone. If Mr. Plamenatz dispenses with the role of 
God and leaves no substitute, such as a self-evident natural law, how is such 
a principle to be supported? 


III 


Mr. Plamenatz argues further that God is superfluous to Hobbes’s system 
from the fact that the third law of nature (keeping covenants) is conditional. 
Thus: God commands men to keep their covenant to obey the sovereign, if 
they can do so safely. If God wants us to obey his laws, why should he say 
anything so absurd as: Obey only if others do so too, &c. (Plamenatz, 
pp. 300-1). 

Hobbes’s doctrine, as I have interpreted it, is not simply that one must 
keep covenants when it is safe to do so, and otherwise one can break them; 
itis rather that one must keep covenants to the degree that it is safe to do so. 
The laws of nature in general, in so far as they require specific performance, 
are in the same position (see Warrender, chs. iii, iv, and pp. 147 ff.). The 
individual is not obliged to do anything he honestly thinks to be suicidal, 
but, short of this, he remains obliged to do his best. This important residual 
obligation to do one’s best, moreover, is not itself conditional. Or put 
another way, as Mr. Plamenatz agrees in his footnote (p. 301), the first law 
of nature which bids men seek peace is unconditional, for merely to seek 
peace does not add to our danger.” True, as he further remarks, this law 
commits us to nothing specific. But it should be noted that though we are 
not hereby committed to a specific action detailed beforehand and the same 
for everyone, the action required of a particular person in a given situation 
is definite enough. 

If we consider the same problem in terms of moral principles as generally 
understood, is not this what is believed to be the case?; that we have a duty 
to seek peace, but not to the point of suicidal risk? Some pacifists would of 
course go further, but for most people it is a conditional and not an absolute 
principle. This does not hinder that in a given situation we may know 


* See Warrender, pp. 215 ff., where I have argued that personal self-preservation, in 
et is a right and not a duty, and so to be distinguished as a principle from the laws of 
nature, 

* As Hobbes states the point, we have always an obligation to ‘endeavour’ peace. The 
term ‘endeavour’ seems to be related to Hobbes’s theory of physics, where it is used to 
describe the preliminary small motions that tend to something. And so, this is not simply a 
duty to intend peace, but to act in that direction, however tentatively. 
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perfectly clearly the difference between endeavouring peace and failing to 
do so. If God is regarded as the author of the moral law, there is no more 
absurdity in his commanding a conditional principle than there is in any 
system of conditional moral principles.’ 

On a related point, Mr. Plamenatz observes that we know very little of 
God and his punishments except from works of prophecy. He then asks, 
How shall we know which prophet to believe?, giving as Hobbes’s answer 
that we must accept the sovereign’s verdict on this matter. Thus, he reaches 
the conclusion, ‘It is on the sovereign’s authority that we receive the doctrine 





without which it could not be our duty to keep the covenant to obey the 
sovereign. This may be what Hobbes taught. But it is not good logic’ 
(Plamenatz, p. 303). 

This conclusion is unfair to Hobbes. Political obedience depends ulti- 
mately upon the laws of nature, and in Hobbes’s doctrine these laws are 
known to all men by the use of reason, regardless of their political society 
or religion. In their essential function of providing the basis for political 
obligation, moreover, these laws are in no respect dependent upon the Bible 
or any other work of prophecy, nor upon any selection of prophetical works 
designated by the sovereign. 

The sovereign, it is true, is entitled to declare what parts of the Bible or 
other works of prophecy are to be taken as publicly authentic, and the 
citizen must conform in the matter of public profession and religious obser- 
vances as with other parts of the civil law. But this does not affect the 
citizen’s inner beliefs, which, as Hobbes points out, are beyond the reach 
of the sovereign or any other man, and in any event belief depends upon 
God’s grace; it cannot be commanded (Warrender, pp. 150 ff., 172 ff). 
Similarly, natural law may receive an interpretation from the sovereign that 
becomes part of the civil law. But there remain outside this sphere the laws 
of nature as interpreted by the individual himself, and it is in this form that 
natural law controls when, and how far, the citizen must keep his covenant 
to obey the sovereign. As Hobbes makes clear, the basic obligation to keep 
the political covenant is prior to anything the sovereign decrees; otherwise, 
there would be no need to take notice of what the sovereign had ordered, 
including of course his views on the works of prophecy. Nothing essential, 
therefore, depends upon the sovereign’s interpretations (Warrender, ch. vii, 
pp. 326 ff.). 































IV 


Mr. Plamenatz raises briefly some miscellaneous points, and here space 
allows only a note. 







1 Mr. Plamenatz’s supplementary arguments on this theme are based upon the false 
analogy between the power of God and the power of men, referred to above at pp. 51-52. 
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On his statement that I might have taken my criticism of the covenant in 
Hobbes further and questioned the need for the covenant at all (Plamenatz, 
pp. 303 ff.): I retain the covenant only because it may assist in the problem 
of the specificity of obligations and this is a minor argument (Warrender, 
ch. x). Now Mr. Plamenatz agrees that the first law of nature (seek peace) 
would not necessarily commit us to anything specific (p. 301 n.). He does 
not, however, take up this question of specificity with regard to the covenant. 
He is inclined, therefore, to overestimate generally the weight that I put 
upon the covenant in Hobbes’s doctrine, and at the same time ignores the 
subordinate justification that I produce for it. 

Mr. Plamenatz’s reductio ad absurdum of Hobbes’s argument, obedience 
= submission = (tacit) covenant = obligation to obey; therefore to obey is to 
be obliged to obey (Plamenatz, pp. 304-5): Simple obedience in Hobbes 
never produces obligation, which always depends upon some sort of cove- 
nant of submission. Tacit covenant does not destroy this position, because 
even the weakest form of tacit covenant involves an element of trust, which 
is the hall-mark of all covenants. This element of trust always separates 
covenant from simple obedience and Mr. Plamenatz’s equation cannot be 
sustained.? 

On ‘rights’, Mr. Plamenatz’s objection (‘I may havea right, in the ordinary 


sense . . .”, p. 305) appears to be a non sequitur and does not controvert my 
formula any more than his own.” 


What account I have given of Mr. Plamenatz’s argument will not, I hope, 
hinder the reader from consulting the original version, where his agreeable 
disagreement is stated in an excellent manner. 


* Mr. Plamenatz’s argument here also depends in part upon the false analogy between 
the power of God and the power of men. On this, see above, pp. 51-52. 
* On the wider issues about rights raised briefly here by Mr. Plamenatz and on the 


question of Hobbesian ‘morality’, I have also been criticized elsewhere, and hope to reply 
on another occasion. 
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SWEDEN AND EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


JOSEPH FRANKEL 
King’s College, Aberdeen 


For two reasons Sweden’s foreign policy, especially her attitude to European integration, 
is of special interest to Britain. First, the two countries show certain important affinities. 
Both are in Europe but not of it, both consider themselves primarily members of other 
regions—Scandinavia and the Commonwealth—and both cherish their transatlantic links. 
They have developed similar types of parliamentary democracy, are devoted to pragmatism 
and to informal international co-operation with their close friends; they tend to distrust 
cut-and-dried blueprints and to be suspicious of the Latin temperament and of Catholic- 
inspired social planning. By European standards, both have developed a high standard of 
living and an extensive system of social services. Second, in the proliferating pleas for the 
curtailment of Britain’s international commitments, reference is often made or implied to 
Sweden’s successful historical example in this direction, and to the necessity of developing 
‘a Scandinavian outlook’. 

There are, of course, important differences between the two countries. Sweden has only 
about one-sixth of Britain’s population and much less power. Moreover, owing to her 
proximity to the Soviet Union and to her concern with the fate of Finland, she is rather 
vulnerable to Soviet pressures. Finally, her tradition of neutrality, uninterrupted since the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars and culminating in her often-criticized record in the last war, 
contrasts strongly with Britain’s traditional involvement ending in her war-time leadership. 

In the realm of defence the differences have prevailed. With very few exceptions member- 
ship of NATO did not command support among the Swedish public or in the Riksdag. 
After the futile gesture of offering an alliance to Norway and Denmark in order to keep 
them out of NATO, Sweden has reverted to her traditional pattern of armed neutrality; but 
her military leaders are unhappy about her present defences and demand nuclear weapons. 

In the political and the economic spheres the policies of the two countries have developed 
on more parallel lines. Sweden favours inter-governmental co-operation of the OEEC type 
and strenuously opposes closer integration; her attitude to the Council of Europe is ex- 
tremely reserved. In the realm of international trade she pursues the ideal of liberalization 
and, without much success, also the goal of a customs union with the other Scandina- 
vian countries, the economies of which are, unfortunately, competitive rather than com- 
plementary. Owing to the political overtones, the Swedes never contemplated membership 
in the European Coal and Steel or Economic Communities. The ECSC did not seriously 
affect Sweden’s interests since Swedish exports in the field consist mainly of specialized 
steel products and of highly competitive iron ore. The Common Market, however, presents 
a much more serious challenge since as much as 70 per cent. of Swedish exports go to the 
OEEC countries, 34 per cent. going to the Six. With some reservations concerning detail, 
Sweden fully supported British initiative on the Free Trade Area.’ When the scheme finally 
failed towards the end of 1958, she immediately proposed negotiations for a little free trade 
area among the so-called ‘Outer Seven’, which soon led to the signature of the Stockholm 


' Cf. Negotiations for a European Free Trade Area 1956-1958 (The Royal Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, Stockholm, 1959). 
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Agreement of 21 July 1959. Neither Sweden nor Britain regards this agreement as an 
adequate substitute for a general Western European agreement but they expect, or at least 
profess to expect, that it will facilitate rather than hamper further negotiations with the 
Six. At the time of writing the final form of the new agreement and in fact its very future 
remain undetermined. Apparently so far Sweden has been favouring a somewhat closer 
integration of the Outer Seven than has Britain. At first she supported a tariff reduction at 
arate more rapid than in the Common Market, a proposal which would have stressed the 
divisive element between the two associations. Allegedly she was also favouring greater 
powers for the executive organ of the new institution. In contrast to Britain, few doubts are 
raised in Sweden about the prospects of the Outer Seven and no support at all can be found 
for joining the Common Market as a more promising alternative. 

Because it is technical and complex, the issue of international trade cannot be expected 
to raise general interest, even among the better-informed sectors of Swedish public opinion. 
It was obviously mainly the local news character of the recent negotiations leading to the 
Stockholm Agreement that induced the Swedish press to cover them in much greater detail 
than did the British press. Only the industrialists are deeply concerned. Their four associa- 
tions run a joint committee on integration, established, in a more restricted form, as early 
as the autumn of 1956. They organized an efficient research and information service for 
their members and for their government, and took the initiative in exchanging views and 
in forming links with their counterparts among the other outsiders of the Common Market, 
especially in Britain. Their plans supplied the basis for the Swedish government’s move 
towards the little Free Trade Area. 

The Swedish equivalent of the TUC, the Landesorganisationen—usually abbreviated to 
LO—is on the whole not politically minded. Its General Congress meets only every five 
years and its attitude of cautious endorsement of the free trade area was formulated at the 
centre by the secretariat and accepted by the Board and, rather perfunctorily, by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly which usually meets twice a year. The attitudes of the individual trade 
unions are generally positive too, but not particularly well informed. Like the industrialists, 
the LO participates in international consultations with its counterparts in the other Outer 
Seven countries. 

Even from this summary and necessarily superficial survey, the strength of integrative 
forces in Western Europe emerges clearly. While Britain was anxious to preserve her Great 
Power status, Sweden was anxious to avoid submerging her Small Power identity in broader 
councils where she could not appreciably affect decisions. Both sought refuge in their 
traditional links, Britain with the Commonwealth and Sweden with the other Scandinavian 
countries, each occasionally looking for quite unrealistic alternatives. Both have now 
realized the apparent inevitability of some closer European alignment but have done so 
too late to be able to influence its terms or to avoid the considerable economic and political 
dangers of remaining outside. Characteristically for our age, not only the governments but 
also such major social groups as the industrialists and the trade unions are actively par- 
ticipating in the resulting international deliberations. 





THE LARGER COMMUNITY 


IEUAN G. JOHN 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


THE common theme uniting all five books reviewed here is the problem of adapting the 
traditional structure of international society based upon the sovereign independent state 
to the challenges of the modern technological revolution.' 

Three of them deal with the implications of these challenges in the Atlantic area. The 
stresses to which NATO has been subject in the past few years might indicate that the 
original structure and the assumptions on which it was established no longer correspond 
to the realities, political, economic, or strategic, of the present. The military posture of the 
alliance is based upon nuclear deterrence of major attacks through the United States 
Strategic Air Force supplemented by the British equivalent, and repulsion of minor attacks 
in Europe as far to the east as possible. This strategy is being criticized as no longer tenable 
in the conditions of nuclear balance. The restiveness of the European members of the 
alliance arises on the one hand from their diminished confidence both in the capacity and 
the will of the United States to defend them against Soviet attack at the risk of direct nuclear 
assault upon American territory, and on the other hand, paradoxically but understandably, 
from their fear that any attack in Europe will result in their destruction by nuclear weapons, 
whether strategic or tactical. Politically they feel that the United States as the dominant 
member of the alliance pays insufficient attention to their interests and views and that in 
turn they have far from adequate means of influencing American decisions and actions. 

Professor Catlin does not really deal with these current problems, The major part of his 
book appeared in other works written during the Second World War, and has been sup- 
plemented by a new introductory chapter and contemporary comment in the form of brief 
footnotes. He presents the case for Atlantic Union with conviction, persuasiveness, and 
that élan which one expects from him. The nucleus of the union should be the Anglo- 
American-Canadian grouping with which Europe, the political and spiritual matrix of 
Western civilization, would be associated. This is Atlantic Community, vintage 1942. At the 
present time, however, although the Atlantic nations are gathered together within the NATO 
orbit, the integration of six European states is proceeding at a quicker pace than that of the 
rest of Europe, or the Atlantic world as a whole. 

Both Professor Margaret Ball and Mr. Moore examine the contemporary malaise of the 
Western alliance. The former gives a concise and detailed account of the origin, develop- 
ment, and organization of NATO and the several European institutions, and embarks only 
in the last chapter on an analysis of the problem of wider integration. The latter was assisted 
by the discussions of a study group of the American Council on Foreign Relations, but the 
conclusions are his own. He makes a provocative re-examination of the structure and 


* NATO AND THE EUROPEAN UNION MOVEMENT. By M. MARGARET BALL. 
(Stevens. Pp. xi+486. 42s.) 

THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY. By GEoRGE CATLIN. (Coram. Pp. 146. 10s. 6d.) 

ARMS CONTROL AND INSPECTION IN AMERICAN LAW. By Louis HENKIN. 
(Columbia University Press. Pp. xi+209. 45s.) 

NATO AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE. By BEN T. MoorE. (Harper for The American 
Council on Foreign Relations. Pp. xviii +263. 36s.) . 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND WORLD ORDER. By MosEs MosKowlITz. (Stevens. Pp. xult 
239. 30s.) 
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purposes of NATO in the context of the changes which have occurred since the signature 
of the treaty in 1949 and suggests a number of solutions to the dilemmas facing the alliance. 

One possibility discussed is the creation of a much closer Atlantic Defence Union, which 
would be based on a clear pledge by the United States to commit its strategic nuclear force 
to deter any Soviet attack which threatened the survival of an ally. It would involve, too, 
the integration of the total military man-power of the alliance under a single command, 
which would imply sooner or later the pooling of defence production, together with the 
equitable distribution of defence costs. He admits that these decisions would be so far- 
reaching in their implications that a straightforward effort to establish a fully-fledged 
Atlantic Federation might have an equal, though slender, chance of success. He poses the 
question whether nuclear weapons may have made impossible an alliance which does not 
move forward to a complete surrender of sovereignty. At present, however, he points to the 
unwillingness of the United States to initiate a closer union of a supranational character 
with its allies, because it considers that the burdens it would incur would outweigh any 
benefits it could expect. 

Another suggestion is the formation of a European Nuclear Defence Union, which would 
possess its own nuclear deterrent. This would again involve substantial integration. NATO 
would then rest on an equal partnership between the United States and a European Com- 
munity rather than on the present relationship of marked inequality of power. Confronted 
by a Europe more nearly its equal, the United States might be under greater pressure, and 
possess an incentive, to strengthen Atlantic institutions. The implementation of such a union 
presents many difficulties because of the fragmentation of European institutions, Professor 
Ball also grapples with this problem of uniting Europe within NATO, and discusses a 
number of possibilities. One solution is the ‘rationalization’ of Europe within the NATO 
framework, by assimilating the quasi-parliamentary and the ministerial organs of the 
Council of Europe, the Community of the Six, and Western European Union. However, 
proposals on these lines have been made by Britain on successive occasions and have not 
met with a positive response. Mr. Moore favours WEU as the basis for his defence union, 
but failing that, the Community of the Six. Its integrationist mystique and the supranational 
element in its institutions would seem to imply in any case the eventual development of a 
defence community. Also the production of nuclear power under EURATOM means that 
the Community and its members will soon possess the resources to make nuclear weapons. 
Mr. Moore considers that the U.S.A. should encourage the common possession of such 
weapons in order to avoid the dangerous alternative of individual national deterrents. 

The difficulties facing Britain are acknowledged. But whereas Professor Catlin would 
appear to believe that this country’s closest links are with the English-speaking nations 
across the Atlantic and the Commonwealth, although this does not exclude co-operation 
(without membership) in a European community, Mr. Moore considers that as the Com- 
monwealth bonds are progressively loosened, it will become clear that there are limits to 
Britain’s individual capacity to influence American decisions, and the pull of European 
union will correspondingly increase. One feels, however, that the strength of the drive to 
integration in Europe is perhaps overestimated in view of some recent events; but never- 
theless it is interesting that Mr. Moore feels that the U.S.A. should support the endeavours 
of the Six to integrate their economies and their nuclear production. 

These three books indirectly pose, even if they do not answer, a number of important 
questions concerning the optimum size of an effective community and the minimum con- 
ditions for successful integration. There is an underlying assumption in Mr. Moore’s analysis 
that international integration tends to, or must lead towards, federation if it is to be effec- 
tive. But one might ask whether the federal model is relevant to the problem of integration 
in the conditions of the twentieth century. Is the contemporary institutional fragmentation 
of Europe a transition towards federation or the manifestation of the need for new institu- 
tional forms, which may not easily and neatly fit into the traditional classification? 

With Mr. Moskowitz we move to the wider field of international protection of human 
tights. His experience as a representative of a non-governmental organization enjoying 
consultative status with the United Nations Economic and Social Council makes him 
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particularly fitted to appraise the efforts of the United Nations to implement the human 
rights provisions of the Charter. He regards Article 2 paragraph 7 (preventing intervention by 
the United Nations in matters coming essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of member 
states) as a serious obstacle to the enforcement of human rights. Its ambiguity certainly 
permits of a restrictive or extensive interpretation; but which of the two is applied will 
depend on the nature of the particular case and the voting balance in the General Assembly. 
For this reason he favours the adoption of human rights conventions. Urging that indi- 
viduals be granted the right of complaint to the United Nations, he makes the telling point 
that the present restriction of the right to states inevitably injects into every case an element 
of international tension. This well-informed and reasonably argued plea for improved 
methods of protecting human rights merits sympathetic attention, even if one may be 
sceptical regarding the chances of rapid progress in this field. 

Surprisingly little study has been undertaken of the degree of encroachment on the legal 
and constitutional competence of individual states, which an effective system of disarma- 
ment control and inspection would require. Professor Henkin has attempted to meet this 
need. His book contains a scholarly analysis of the constitutional implications of arms 
control, investigation of compliance with the obligations of a disarmament convention, the 
status of international inspectors, and the jurisdiction of international tribunals. His con- 
clusion is that the essential elements of a control system—interrogation of government 
officials, inspection of governmental installations and industrial establishments relevant to 
arms production—could be accommodated within the flexibilities of the constitution and 
the treaty-making and implementing powers of the Executive Branch. In one case only 
does he anticipate difficulties. An inspection system which involved incursion into the 
affairs and domicile of the private citizen would raise major constitutional issues and, what 
is more important, would provoke maximum political opposition. He consequently holds 
that a control system requiring such measures should not be lightly proposed during dis- 
armament negotiations. 
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falling within the broad ambit of international relations, not one is written by a teacher 
from a British university. By contrast, seven of the books are written by Americans and here 
the contributions of academics predominate. There are British contributions among this 
batch of books, but they come from an airman in retirement, a politician in semi-retirement, 
a former international civil servant-cum-business accountant, and a novelist-cum-journalist. 
While there is obviously no monopoly of enlightenment in the universities, there certainly 
seems to be a strong case for Professor Manning’s plea, in the February 1955 issue of this 
journal, for more full-time ‘despecialized specialists’. 

Professor Herz is not one who shrinks from facing ‘one of the greatest pains to human 
nature [which] is the pain of a new idea’ (Bagehot). Only eight years ago, in his influential 
book Political Realism and Political Idealism, he described international politics as domi- 
nated by nation-state monads, ‘ultimate’ power units impervious to any further co- 
ordinating power, in a perpetual play of power politics mitigated solely by the operations 
of a balanced system of power. He then advocated a ‘realist liberalism’ midway between 
amoral realism and utopian idealism. In his new book (1) Herz turns the light of his realist 
liberalism on the question of the applicability of traditional concepts, including his own 
formerly cherished ones, to present conditions. While he rightly warns against exaggerating 
change, just as much as underestimating stability, Herz nevertheless finds that the present 
age presents a picture of radical newness and indeterminateness. The new means and pro- 
cesses of destruction with nuclear power have broken the shell of ‘impermeability’ which 
formerly made nation-states reliable units of protection and pacification. These develop- 
ments, together with global power bipolarity, which leaves little room for the adjustments 
of the classical multiple balance of power system, have brought about a situation of mutual 
penetrability and an era of absolute exposure. 

Herz warns that there can be no swift solution to the present ‘security dilemma’ and 
proposes that the imminent danger of universal destruction should be met by a temporary 
‘holding operation’ during which time the two power blocs would work out three essential 
conditions for peaceful co-existence: a provisional delimitation of spheres; a simplified test 
of aggression; and a return to limited war. Herz admits that a ‘holding operation’ is not a 
way out of the ‘security dilemma’, but at best a means of circumscribing its most dangerous 
features, and at worst the attempt to reach accommodation may precipitate an explosion of 
the very forces which are to be stabilized. Only in ‘an ever so faint ray of hope’ that ‘a 
universal comprehensive view, a world’s eye view, a Gesamtschau, be obtained for the world 
and mankind as a whole’ can Herz see an escape from man’s apparent inability to safeguard 
his own survival. Surprisingly, he neglects the possibility that scientific development might 
make defence against atomic weapons foolproof. But Herz is, characteristically, so cautious 
and open-eyed about the remote chances of achieving a universalist approach that his care- 
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ful statement of the difficulties will persuade more people of its impossibility than of its poli 
possibility. The book has no subject index, only a rather unhelpful list of personal names, obv 
Nevertheless, this beautifully clear, considered, and constructive attempt to grapple with the the 
most compelling issues of today merits much attention and appraisal. asse 
Produced at a speed which must incite the envy of Chatham House, Richard Stebbins’s sugg 
latest admirable volume (2), in the series of annual volumes sponsored by the Council of is tc 
Foreign Relations, shows the United States (after the shock of the first launching of a Soviet nucl 
Sputnik in October 1957) revising its international outlook, investigating and increasing its Mr. 
military resources and those of its allies, and adapting its international economic policy illus 
more fully to the rigours of ‘competitive co-existence’. From July onwards the climate goin 
deteriorated amid new revolutionary outbreaks in the Middle East, Chinese Communist wou 
bombardment of Quemoy, and Krushchev’s sudden challenge to Western rights in Berlin. rock 
Apart from the direct confrontations of the cold war, tensions heightened and spread along nucl 
parts of America’s extensive alliance systems with the establishment of the Fifth French be u 
Republic, with nationalist eruptions in Africa, and with Fidel Castro’s triumph in Cuba. most 
The stresses and strains of ‘going it’ with others so completely is the central theme for conc 
ten research associates of the Washington Center of Foreign Policy who have contributed disar 
to a ‘policy-oriented’ symposium (3) ‘seeking to discover not only the obstacles that exist, of m 
but also the ways and means by which they may be mastered’. Between them the authors they 
provide a long list of centrifugal forces sundering the American alliances. Their positive — thec 
prescriptions are somewhat varied. For example, Mr. Paul Nitze argues for the view that Al 
the United States ought to work for the construction of a novus ordo seclorum rather than [ soug! 
rest content with a modest view of her self interest, while Professor Morgenthau prophesies — and | 
that unless there is considerable reduction of the cumbersome American alliance structures J tradit 
in Europe and in Asia there will be ‘a real crisis . . . born of disappointment and divergent fF politi 
interests’. It is difficult to particularize the excellences in a collection of consistently high — UN 
performances, but mention must be made of the briefest and yet most incisive contribution, J opera 
by Mr. C. B. Marshall, on the predicament of ‘fledgling states’ and the danger of American — 2 seri 
commitments to them. The last article is by Mr. William Welch, who examines ‘Soviet com- — ‘midd 
mitments to collective action’, a veritable ‘maze of inconsistencies and contradictions’, and a full 
suggests that the Soviet alliance systems are as much, if not more, defensive as expansionist. intern 
Why is it that the United States, which has sponsored substantial aid programmes to & fetter 
underdeveloped countries for three times as long as the Soviet Union, and in much more § t tim 
bountiful forms, has apparently gleaned comparatively less success in terms of gratitude — attent 
and influence? Professor Berliner (4) worries and is worried by this question throughout & clear! 
his brief yet illuminating survey. His economic analysis of the size, character, and direction — macy- 
of Soviet aid can be filled out by reference to the Dillon Report and the 1957 United Nations F of fre 
Yearbook on International Trade Statistics. As it is, his statistical tables must be used J ofcon 
cautiously for, as a reviewer in The Economist of 13 June 1959 rightly pointed out, they F assess 
are not always as scrupulously drawn as his text. There are telling reasons for the dispro- F to UN 
portion between effort and influence—the novelty of the Soviet bloc’s attitude, the paradox fF India’s 
that credits may be more popular than grants, the prevailing anti-imperialist image of the FF tion. 
U.S.S.R., the attraction of low interest rates and repayment in local currencies and com- Ina 
modities, the apparent absence of political ‘strings’, the procedural advantages of totalitarian FF ‘0a le; 
government, the fact that Soviet bloc aid is growing at a more rapid annual rate than fF Profes 
American aid—but Mr. Berliner obviously considers that even this plenitude does not add FF ‘ouch, 
up to a complete explanation. Certainly, the operation and shortcomings of American aid FF Policie 
programmes are an important aspect of the whole picture, and the highly critical and FF believe 
opinionated report (5) of a British national who served as an executive in various American fF before 
aid agencies is valuable both for its introductory and concluding chapters on problems of FF World, 
aid in general, as for its detailed account of the American programme in Greece between & ‘ffectiy 
1944 and 1956. Weakn 
After a distinguished career in the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, Sir Victor Goddard JF achive 
has written down (6) ‘thoughts which are offered as a stopgap—something to tide over 4 — ™ecum 


period of danger. . . . All this book attempts to do is to offer a point of view and suggest? & ~ 
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policy—how is not the subject of this study.’ Even these modest pretensions are not 
obviously satisfied. Certainly, the style is exhortatory rather than expository, but otherwise 
the account is so suffused with a highly idiosyncratic religiosity and naively dogmatic 
assertions about politics that the value of the views offered and the nature of the policy 
suggested are far from clear to this reader. While the tendency of our international system 
is to make general and comprehensive disarmament agreements impossible, the spread of 
nuclear weapons is a growing menace, urging the need for efforts to limit the nuclear club. 
Mr. Wayland Young (7) seeks for an escape from the enigma of menace not through an 
illusory quest for the restoration of pre-nuclear-age innocence but by a more thorough- 
going version of the Labour Party’s declared policy of the non-nuclear club, to which he 
would add two further conditions: that there should be no American strategic bomber and 
rocket bases on British soil, and that the stationing of American forces armed with tactical 
nuclear weapons be permitted only if there is a public undertaking that these would never 
be used first. But there are so many obstacles, and it is to Mr. Young’s credit that he sees 
most of them and faces some of them. It is more than disturbing when Mr. Nutting (8) 
concludes his lucid summary of the tortuous and largely unproductive series of postwar 
disarmament negotiations with these words: ‘The sad truth is that in the prevailing climate 
of mutual suspicion and mistrust, the great powers seem to fear an agreement more than 
they do a continued deadlock. . . . Agreement requires an act of faith—and has either side 
the confidence in the other on which to base such faith?’ 

All states seek to conduct an independent foreign policy, but the type of independence 
sought will be strongly conditioned by past experiences as well as by present predilections 
and power considerations. In the immediate postwar world Canada threw off her old 
traditions of isolationism, frankly acknowledged that practically everything in international 
politics was of interest to her, and adopted a more active and influential role in world affairs. 
UN and NATO played important roles in shaping independent Canada’s new co- 
operative course. Professor Spencer’s long and pedestrian narrative (9) (the fifth volume in 
a series of biennial surveys of Canada in world affairs) shows the emergence of a committed 
‘middle’ power with, first, Mr. St. Laurent and then Mr. Pearson articulating and developing 
a fully coherent sense of the central concerns of Canadian foreign policy. While Canada’s 
international deportment has been essentially empirical and pragmatic, not obviously 
fettered by its alliance commitments, Indian foreign policy has tended to be doctrinaire and 
at times inflexible despite, or perhaps because of, its neutralist stance. By concentrating 
attention on India’s posturing at United Nations’ forums, Messrs. Berkes and Bedi (10) 
clearly bring out what they deem to be the two common denominators of all Indian diplo- 
macy—a theory about the psychological climate of war and a persistent vigilance on behalf 
of freedom and equality for the peoples of Africa and Asia—but they do so at the expense 
of comparing profession with performance, an exercise which should inform any competent 
assessment of diplomatic style. As an analysis of India’s considerable vocal contribution 
to UN proceedings, the book is animated by an obvious sympathy and admiration for 
India’s diplomats, but marred by disjointed exposition and an excess of apologetic explana- 
tion, 

Ina congeries of sovereign states all that can be achieved is at best a rough approximation 
toa legal order. Focusing attention on the British, American, and Soviet theory and practice, 
Professor Corbett (11) examines, with his customary weight of learning and lightness of 
touch, the nature and extent of the gap that so often looms between the actual foreign 
policies of states and those states’ public acknowledgement of universal norms. The author 
believes that the breadth of this gap must be recognized and the reasons for it understood 
before any real progress can be made towards the establishment of the rule of law in the 
world, for the lawyer’s art can never supply the wanting social and political basis for an 
effective legal system. ‘Law thus fares rather badly in diplomacy. It seeks to correct human 
weaknesses: diplomacy accommodates them.’ It might be added that Western European 


| Uhives hide them—for fifty years at least. This last volume (12) is intended as ‘a vade 

;Mecum or scholar’s Baedeker for those interested in finding and making the fullest use of 

the original diplomatic documents of Western Europe.’ Each of the first fourteen chapters 
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of this excellent compilation deals with the available archives of a separate country, giving 
a brief history of the collections, a description of their organization and content, miscel- 
laneous information designed to aid the prospective visitor, and a bibliography. The last 
four chapters deal with Bavaria, the League of Nations and the United Nations, Public 
Opinion, and UNESCO; and one author’s recital of the calamities which have fallen, 
and may befall, archival collections, brings us back to the present precariousness of human 
existence. 


THE MIDDLE EAST OBSERVED'* 


ERNEST GELLNER 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


Joys impregnate. Sorrows bring forth (William Blake, Proverbs of Hell). This may explain 
the present spate of books on the Middle East. Impregnated with knowledge or experience 
by the years of Western intimacy with and dominance in the area, the sorrows of the current 
and recent years have perhaps brought forth this harvest of past joyful impregnation. 

These works can be roughly classified as facts, narratives (historical and/or reminiscent), 
science, ideas, and values, though of course these categories overlap and shade over into 
each other. 

Of the sheer factual works of reference, the most comprehensive is The Middle East: A 
Political and Economic Survey, being the third edition, edited by Sir Reader Bullard, and 
issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. It includes in its 


' THE MIDDLE EAST. A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEY. Edited by 
SIR READER BULLARD. (Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
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on Foreign Relations by Harper & Brothers; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. Vv" © 
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delimitation of the Middle East the Asian Arab lands, Israel, Cyprus, Turkey, Iran, Egypt, 
and the Sudan. It is an extremely valuable reference book. 

It provides such information as is available about the geographical and historical back- 
ground, the economic, social, and political conditions of each of the countries of the area. 
It naturally has to report information rather than interpret it, but in its generally dry, 
unemphatic way it goes a good way beyond mere collation of material. It is amusing to 
notice that only one of the countries dealt with, Saudi Arabia, is allocated a section 
called ‘The Future’; this excursion into prophecy is, however, brief, and contains merely 
the hardly questionable prediction that Saudi Arabia will not be able for long to resist all 
changes which the technological, intellectual, &c., concomitants of an oil industry make 
necessary on the territory of a dynastic Wahabi state, and that ultimate doom could only 
be avoided if the country’s one major resource, oil revenues, were used for wise investments. 
(A brief section on the future of the region as a whole is, in somewhat insular fashion, but 
a discussion of the political prospects of the Western powers in the Middle East.) It is 
perhaps a significant fact that in the treatment of individual countries, the ones which do 
not have a special chapter on government (as opposed to history) allocated to them tend 
to be those like Saudi Arabia, which only have the kind of government implicit in its 
history, or, like Turkey, where the acquisition of a modern type of government has already 
become a part of history. With regard to most of the countries, however, the formal struc- 
ture of modern politics and administration appears to call for treatment separate from the 
historical account. (In the case of Egypt, a chapter on the Revolution replaces the more 
usual chapter on the constitution. The same would presumably be true of Iraq, had the 
book been prepared after the July coup.) 

Mr. Raphael Patai’s The Kingdom of Jordan provides a fuller and useful survey of one 
of the countries covered by the preceding volume. The origin of this book was as an ‘area 
study’ handbook, a characteristic contemporary genre which is something between an 
intelligence report, a handbook or even guide-book, a survey of literature, and sociological 
theory. The infusion of sociological concepts into the analysis of ‘Jordanian society’ is, of 
course, somewhat hampered by the fact that the salient feature of Jordan is that the limits 





by of the State are not the limits of a ‘society’ in any other sense, and indeed that this is the 
na! § Major factor to be considered in interpreting information about it. The author is of course 
clearly aware of this, but the exigencies of the form are liable sometimes—happily not 
on- often—to get in the way of the substance. 
The Western Powers and the Middle East, 1958 is a roughly produced, but useful collec- 
The F tion of documents, extracts, and background information relating to the then (summer 
, 1958) recent crisis in the Middle East. 
os We proceed to the narratives. Brigadier Longrigg’s Syria and Lebanon under French 
Mandate is, as the title indicates, a history of the French presence in the Levant in this 
35) | century. It is impressively detailed and thorough. Apart from describing, it also assesses: 
DLE § Dut it does so in a curiously specific way, passing judgement as a civil servant might when 
duc: F ‘eporting on the work of some department. Brigadier Longrigg sometimes seems to see the 
| issue of the success or otherwise of the Mandate more in terms of administrative techniques 
ge4 & and political tactics than in terms of more fundamental factors. It should, however, be 
__— added, that those who wish to attempt some deeper analysis will find facts admirably 
pkins collected, marshalled, and documented in this book. 
ndus Mr. Tom Little’s Egypt, and Egypt in Transition by Jean and Simonne Lacoutoure, are, 
‘f between them, clearly destined to be the two works that will for some time head any 
, ani Tading list on Nasser’s Egypt. Both are written with imagination and sympathy but not 
| Uncritically, both attempt a sketch of the contribution of Egypt’s past, distant and more 
) Tecent, to the present situation, and both are written at the level where good journalism 
ouncl §) and synoptic historiography meet. The Lacoutoures have an agreeable style: ‘In 1938 three 
‘xiv* cadets left the Military College . . . with the rank of Second-Lieutenant and were posted 
rsfon to the hard and remote garrison at Mankabad. . . . It sounds like the beginning of the 
xfore & 


| Song, but was the beginning of a long story.’ This observation sets the scene for the history 
of the ‘Free Officers’ movement. They also draw on a wide range of allusions, such as 
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seeing their subject in Stendhalian terms: the sense in which the present Egyptian régime 
is military is well illuminated by the remark that its leaders are young men who, in the 
pursuit of further ends, had chosen rouge rather than noir. One thing, however, may per- 
haps mar their otherwise lively book for the general reader: an excessive amount of detailed 
trees when the wood is already clear. They cannot resist telling one what the Fourth 
Conspirator or the umpteenth rioter was doing, and where, at a certain hour. No doubt 
discovering such truths was once a scoop and may yet, in conjunction with further documen- 
tation, come to be a crucial historical fact; but one is liable to become bewildered as well 
as impressed. One is tempted to reflect that the Lacoutoures’ more recent book, on Morocco 
(as yet untranslated), is an even better book because its authors did not have the disadvan- 
tage of being present in the country during the years of crisis. 

Proceeding to Professor Daniel Lerner’s The Passing of Traditional Society, we find our- 
selves in a realm sharply contrasted to the sober scholarship of a Longrigg or the imagina- 
tive reportage and interpretation of the Lacoutoures or Little. We find ourselves in the 
realm of science: and some would say, would-be science. This work attempts to interpret 
the present transformation of the Middle East with reference to seven countries: Turkey, 
Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Iran. (Iraq should originally have been included, 
but apparently Nuri Said’s Iraq did not lend itself to the interviewing techniques without 
which a modern sociologist does not believe his own results.) 

The aspiration of Professor Lerner and his colleagues towards scientific status manifests 
itself at two levels, in the attempt to build up a general conceptual framework applicable 
to social changes in the Middle East and presumably superior to the ordinary vocabulary 
of the historian, and secondly in an attempt to confirm results by a statistically formulable 
analysis of questionnaire responses. The book contains much that is of interest; given the 
nature of its subject and the ability of its author and his collaborators, this could hardly 
fail to be the case. Nevertheless, it is difficult not to feel that the energy, organization, and 
expense that went into making this study conform to the now customary American model 
of a sociological inquiry has been misspent, that the gains in conceptual clarity and in 
accuracy of result are questionable or slender, and the corresponding losses in the employ- 
ment of historical material and ordinary observation are not made good. 

The conceptual framework employed by Professor Lerner ultimately boils down, I think, 
to this: the inhabitants of the Middle East are immigrants to the United States who, instead 
of actually arriving in New York, are undergoing a transformation similar to what they 
would have done had they done so, without actually moving across the sea. (So that, con- 
trary to the belief of the New York citizen in the story, there is a Middle East as well as 
a Middle West.) This idea is, of course, formulated in a much more cumbersome manner, 
indebted, amongst no doubt other sources, to Freudian terminology and to David Riesman’s 
interpretation of the vicissitudes of American character. This approach may fail to be suffi- 
ciently sensitive to local differences and polarities which antedate modernization. Given the 
importance which either industrialization or the importation of its fruits play in the present 
transformation of the Middle East, there obviously is something in this idea; but I am not 
convinced that Professor Lerner has, conceptually or in his manner of verification, hit on 
the best strategy for exploiting it. Concerning the technique of questionnaires, extremely 
cumbersome when done at an arm’s length in largely illiterate countries, where the inter- 
viewer’s relation to the interviewee is a crucial part of the subject-matter of the study itself, 
one may feel doubts about the precision or relevance of the results. Polling techniques 
make sense in literate countries in regard to behaviour such as voting or consumption, 
which has a certain sufficient similarity and continuity with the act of answering a question 
naire. In countries where, on the study’s own showing, an important part of the population 
lacks that certain individualism, elasticity, and explicitness which is presupposed by ques 
tionnaires, it might be well, until and unless the contrary is proved, to feel the same reserve 
about polling as the local politicians sometimes feel about formal elections. Professor 
Lerner is predisposed to use methods which, ironically, would only be applicable if the 
transition which he is studying were completed rather than in midstream. 

He sets the scene for his study by what he calls a parable, an interesting contrast within 
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one village near Ankara, Balgat, which somehow happened to get twice within the beam of 
the Lerner searchlight—once in 1950 through one of his Ankara interviewers, and the 
second time in the course of a brief visit by the author himself. He concedes that during 
his apparently rather rapid tour of the Middle East, his heart was already in this village 
(having been stirred by the suggestive report by the original interviewer). But if this village 
is to serve as a paradigm of the Middle Eastern metamorphosis, one would like a fuller 
account of what really happened in it. As it is, one feels that Professor Lerner sees Balgat 
through the American experience interpreted by Riesman, and the rest of the Middle East 
through his vision of Balgat. 

Next, ideas. The Middle East in Transition edited by Walter Laqueur, Tensions in the 
Middle East edited by Philip Thayer, and Middle Eastern Affairs published under the 
auspices of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, are each of them collections of essays by various 
hands, and all of them attain a very high standard. Mr. Laqueur’s volume contains thirty- 
six contributions, some of them reprints of articles published elsewhere, by a remarkably 
distinguished list of authors. It falls into two parts. The first, entitled ‘Social and Political 
Change’, contains illuminating contributions covering a wide range of issues in the Middle 
East; the second part, entitled ‘Communism, the Soviet Union, and the Middle East’ con- 
tains articles dealing mainly with the ideological, and to lesser extent diplomatic, political, 
and social aspects of the relation of Communism and Islam both in the Middle East and in 
Muslim parts of the Soviet Union. As an introduction to the problems and rival outlooks 
on the Middle East, this is an extremely valuable and stimulating volume. It is a pity that 
it contains no specialized treatment of Saudi Arabia and Gulf and Southern Arabia. 

Mr. Thayer’s volume contains contributions which were made by participants in a con- 
ference in Washington in August 1957. As might be expected of a volume which incor- 
porates the proceedings of a conference, its constituents are uneven, but some of them are 
excellent, and it would be a pity if their incorporation in Conference proceedings, by 
making them appear to date rapidly, caused them to be neglected. (It is, however, amusing 
to find, within the compass of a single volume, distinguished contributors giving—on pages 
277 and 322—two different dates for an identical event which occurred in 1956.) 

The seven papers contained in the St. Antony’s volume perhaps fall under the rubric 
‘history’ more than do the preceding two volumes: only two or three of the papers are 
directly concerned with contemporary issues in a narrow sense (Albert Hourani on ‘The 
Middle East Crisis of 1956’, Gabriel Baer on ‘The Reform of the Waqf Property in Egypt’, 
and M. T. Audsley on ‘Labour and Social Affairs in Egypt’). But the others also provide 
valuable studies in historical backgrounds of great and live interest; Professor Lambton 
on ‘The Secret Societies in Persia and the Revolution of 1905/6’, Elie Kedourie on the 
tortuous and tormented manner in which the politics of linguo-ethnic groups replaced and 
gtew out of the politics of religious communities, P. M. Holt on the Mahdia, and J. B. Kelly 
on the ‘Legal and Historical Basis of the British Position in the Persian Gulf’. 

Finally, values, First among this group is Mr. C. M. Woodhouse’s Britain and the Middle 
East. This consists of three lectures. The little volume is published in Geneva and Paris but 
no indication is given of the audience to which the lectures were originally addressed: 
presumably it was a non-specialist one. The Director of Chatham House sketches in the 
situation and draws his conclusion with perceptiveness and elegance. ‘In order to live with 
the Middle Eastern countries . . . we must also learn to live without them. That means to 
make ourselves independent of them. . . . For reasons which I have already given, I do not 
think such independence can ever be completely achieved. . . .’ Reading this plea for 
detachment fused with an awareness of its impossibility, I had a powerful sense of déja vu. 
But where? After a time I hit upon it: not in politics, in philosophy. This is a Stoic-type 
moral philosophy: a very good man may be happy on a very bad rack. Reflections of this 
kind are always liable to arise when a man or a community are involved in a problem they 
can neither control nor detach themselves from. A very good West .... 

It is, incidentally, rather unfortunate that the Director of Chatham House should have 
allowed this booklet to be accompanied by such a very bad map. The Saudi annexation of 
Qatar, the Trucial Coast sheikhdoms, and a part of Oman, the absorption of Aden by the 
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Hadramaut, the deprivation of Israel of Jerusalem and Galilee—these things may yet come 
to pass, but there is no need to put them on a map in 1959. (The map accompanying Mr. 
Thayer’s book also leaves a little to be desired.) 

The book by ‘Caractacus’ on the Revolution in Iraq falls somewhere between personal 
reminiscences of a climate of opinion, and policy recommendation. It does not claim to be 
history, but, primarily, an account of how Iraqis saw the old régime and its termination. 
It is lively, extremely readable, and in its general outline convincing. In essence, its recom- 
mendations are not really unlike those of the others, except that they are couched in what, 
according to viewpoint, is either greater warmth and genuineness or optimism: for Carac- 
tacus feels that it is right, as well as inevitable, to accept the rack. 

Mr. John C. Campbell’s Defence of the Middle East, written under the auspices of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, is, as it were, Stoicism for Americans. “We shall make better 
progress if... we... do not leave an unbridgeable gap between what is and our idea of 
what ought to be.’ Its preaching of necessity is preceded by a lengthy and thorough dis- 
cussion of what the relevant necessities are. (The map attached to this book is good, making, 
as far as I can tell, no mistakes, and with the additional merit of not putting boundary lines 
on paper where none exist in reality.) 

Recommendations are, of course, also found scattered in books other than those which 
I have grouped as ‘values’. For instance, Professor Bernard Lewis (in Mr. Thayer’s volume) 
well summarizes the spirit of many of the commendations: “What action should the Western 
states take ... ? My own answer would be: As little as possible. The peoples of the Middle 
East are going through a crisis of transition, which we helped to precipitate, but which they 
alone can resolve. ... We of the West can also do something to help, . . . but should beware 
of proposing solutions that, however good, are discredited by the very fact of our having 
suggested them.’ 

So the position of the West vis-d-vis the Middle East seems rather like that of God 
vis-a-vis a Hegelian universe: one thing is certain, and that is that all is in flux and things 
will change; but it is impossible to tell which antitheses will be the crucial ones, and any 
attempts either to interfere or even to support by revealing oneself are disastrous, by 
promptly provoking their own reactions. 

Finally, there is amongst the policy-guiding works a co-operative report by a Chatham 
House study group, British Interests in the Mediterranean and Middle East. If the recogni- 
tion of necessity is difficult, then the collective recognition of necessities conceivably seen 
in diverse manners must be doubly difficult, but the group nevertheless produced a report 
which is not merely sane and balanced (an excess of this is to be feared in co-operative 
works) but also interesting. It is certainly more compact and succinct than Mr. Campbell's 
work, which is its American opposite number. The interest of the conclusions even survives 
the need, not wholly avoidable in a responsible, public, and multi-author statement, of an 
‘on the one hand—on the other hand’ type of formulation. Amongst the recommendations 
there is one which one must strongly hope will be fulfilled and which it should not be too 
difficult to bring to fulfilment: ‘Perhaps the biggest lack is of any thorough study of con- 
temporary economic and social change in the Middle East, and there is room for more 
encouragement and more facilities for such study in Britain.’ 





COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATION! 


S. E. FINER 
University College of North Staffordshire 


BoTH these books are concerned with contineata! methods of administration. There the 
resemblance ends. Chapman’s is a textbook, its material severely compressed, its temper 
detached, and the British experience is given no special prominence. Sisson’s is a polemic, 
laced with anger and irony, and with Britain as the centre of the argument. Chapman’s is 
concise, and except in rare instances, neutral. Sisson’s flickers with sarcasm and contempt. 
Chapman expounds, Sisson argues, Chapman embodies the very qualities Sisson demands 
_ in a British civil servant; Sisson betrays the committedness and enthusiasm he himself 
advises the civil servant should eschew. Might this paradox be explained by the nature of 
the authors’ professions? Reversing their accustomed roles, the academic has given us a 


' dossier and the civil servant a brief. 


Appraisal of these two works must necessarily be on two planes. Chapman rarely 
recommends or advocates—Sisson rarely does otherwise. The Profession of Government 
in 352 pages is a formal comparison and contrast of the bureaucracies of Western Europe 
under the following headings: Historical Introduction (pp. 9-44); Composition (pp. 47-178); 
Control (pp. 181-259); Politics and Public (pp. 273-322). Nothing of this kind has been 
attempted before. It is a piece of necessary taxonomy, laborious to undertake, which has 
| been executed with skill, care, and exactitude. Where, as in this case, an entirely new vista 
_ has been opened up, the impression it makes will inevitably vary from reader to reader. 
_ The principal impressions left with your reviewer were three. In the first place, Europe 
' contains a veritable luxuriance of different approaches to the training, recruitment, and 
public control of the civil servant. The hackneyed notion that ‘continental’ may effectively 
_ be equated with ‘French’, turns out to be about as true as the kindred notion that a 
_ ‘continental breakfast’ means croissant and coffee. ([Try a Dutch breakfast and see.) It is 
clear that Holland, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries certainly possess indigenous 
| administrations which differ more from the Napoleonic model than they resemble it. A 
| second impression is the untidiness of the European administrative structures—no less 
untidy than our own—despite the craze for codification on the Continent and the passion 
for precedent in the United Kingdom. Evidently, administrative patterns have roots in 
habits and history and the tenacious self-esteem of bureau-chiefs which no amount of lip 
service to logic and theory have subdued. A final impression is the extent to which almost 
' every European country differs from its fellows in the ways in which it recruits and trains 

its civil servants, or in the amount of information it is prepared to put before the public. 
| This argues that there is no one right or wrong way in which to recruit or train and that 
' this varies with national contexts. It is a powerful reinforcement for Sisson’s point of 
| View—or would have been were he prepared (as he is not) to view with any seriousness the 

antics of these lesser breeds who have the law. Instead his book is dedicated to the pro- 
| Position: ‘East or West—home is best’. 
_ For the field of comparative administration Chapman is now the indispensable first 
| text. His is a worthy and well-executed exercise in the objective comparison of institutions. 


eae PROFESSION OF GOVERNMENT. By BRIAN CHAPMAN. (Allen & Unwin. 
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Sisson’s book is, in large measure, many of the same facts misliked. He shows animus. 
All the same it is difficult not to agree with the main lines of his thesis: he maintains that 
administration is a part of a national context, largely unsusceptible to grafts from over- 
seas. In particular he argues that in Britain the role of the civil servant is and must be 
determined by the fact that the Minister is answerable to Parliament and further that the 
Minister is alone answerable to Parliament. He is at once a wall separating the civil 
servant from the Members, and a conduit conveying the sense of the one to the other, 
(This characteristic is, by the way, one which Chapman also stresses, e.g. pp. 289 and 291) 
From this fact Sisson concludes that the civil servant’s task is primarily the adjustment of 
sectional clamours to the point which opinion finds acceptable; and that the best higher 
civil servant will be one who is an extremely clever sceptic: able to subdue his private 
enthusiasms when advising his minister, skilled in detecting the directions from which 
political squalls may upset his fragile compromises, and obeying the supreme compulsion 
of keeping his Minister out of trouble. 

No one has the right to dismiss this view simply because he considers it unpleasant to 
contemplate; and, on the facts, there is much to be said for its truth, cynical and deplorable 
as this may seem to many. But Sisson’s book, apart from the very broad lines of this thesis, 
is attackable on a number of grounds: on certain points of substance, on approach, on 
temper, and on the quaintness of some of its arguments. 

On substance, for example: here one may first query Sisson’s views on the training of 
civil servants. He believes that the British practice of ‘training by doing’ is better than the 
French system of practical stages sandwiched with courses in law and the social sciences. 
Maybe; but the French case does not get a fair hearing. First there is a strong case for 
introducing some knowledge of the social sciences to the prospective civil servant. No 
matter where he is placed his advice has an ambience that affects the economy, the 
ecology or the politics of the public; and one fails to see how a knowledge of the basic 
concepts of these studies is to be otherwise learned. Of course if all the civil servant has 
to do is to cook up plausible cases and satisfy the people who shout loudest," his native 
wit, a literary turn, and the savoir-vivre of Private Angelo may well do the trick. But | 
never thought I should see a British civil servant positively endorsing the principle that 
‘Les absents ont toujours tort.’ In the absence from his office of the unorganized or ill 
organized, whether special groups at home or colonial peoples overseas, it is surely the 
civil servant’s business to see that their claims too are justly represented. Indeed it is 
impossible to see how the ‘continuity of the state’, which Sisson insists is the civil servant's 
over-riding responsibility can otherwise be maintained. The social sciences (and compassion, 
admittedly) are more relevant to such a mission than fluency in French or a knowledge of 
Old High German. And as for the stages: we do use precisely this method in training 
social workers and in training army officers. Also many businessmen want to use the 
method of the stages for University courses in management and administration. The 
proved advantages are not merely that the candidate acquires a degree of self-confidence; 
in addition the service is able to make a genuine decision on the ability of the candidate 
to carry out the duties that will be demanded of him. In short, there is less likelihood of 
admitting duds. (Sisson never mentions duds.) 

Another point of substance is ‘ministerial responsibility’. Sisson makes great play with 
this but he never examines it and asks what it is worth today. Your reviewer once looked 
into this and on the strength of the precedents for the last hundred years decided that it 
was neither a certain nor a severe constitutional check on departmental mismanagement. 
This view was quite possibly erroneous. Nevertheless the question that prompted it is 
surely one that has to be raised, and especially here, since it forms the centre piece of 
Sisson’s case. But he never raises it. 

One would not mind so much about the author’s submissions and omissions if he were 
not so cavalier about others’. For instance, he quotes from Hamson’s Executive Discretion 


. = should be prepared to bow before any wisdom whose mouth is loud enough—’ 
p- 23). 
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and Judicial Control: it is the affaire de I’école nationale that is under discussion (p. 31). 
Sisson comments: ‘It is hardly too much to say that to Hamson this spectacle of a Minister 
publicly eating humble pie is little short of delicious.’ Reference to Hamson’s words shows 
absolutely nothing of the kind: it is not Hamson who is excited, but Sisson. 

Again, not once but on two separate occasions, Sisson refers to the American admini- 
strative case studies as ‘administrative science fiction’. Your reviewer finds this doubly 
offensive. Sisson’s objection seems to be that the object of these case studies is to impart 


| ‘vicariouly, the pangs of decision’. He presumably thinks that this is either impossible or 
' better understood personally and not vicariously. This is consistent with his view that to 
_ understand administration one has to administer—(hence he dislikes a vocational course of 
| previous training). But what is wrong with imparting moods vicariously? What else do lyric 
| poets do? What else do novelists do? The Ode to a Nightingale tries to impart a feeling 
| of nostalgia and regret: is one to argue that this is a pointless exercise, that the way to 
| appreciate these sentiments is by personally being nostalgic and regretful? And what is 


true of poetry and the novel is true of the teaching of history: does not this attempt to 
impart vicariously (necessarily so) the sentiments moving the characters on the historical 
stage as they endure their ‘pangs of decision’? And if history be a worthy academic study 
despite all historical experience being communicated vicariously, why not administration? 
Or are we to lay down that the only worthwhile training for public servants is logic and 


language? So it would seem. 


Finally one may justly comment on the fanciful form some of the arguments are made 


» to take. Let one example suffice. This particular argument purports to show that ‘The 


progress of the Conseil d’Etat in certain directions has proceeded pari passu with the 
decline of the French State’ (p. 57). How neat! Sisson argues that the French Conseil 


' Etat abolished ‘actes de gouvernement’: hence the Third Republic collapsed. But so 


did the Second Empire. So did the Second Republic. So did the July Monarchy. So did the 


Restoration Monarchy. So did the First Empire. So—what? 


IDIOM IN POLITICAL STUDIES' 


W. J. M. MACKENZIE 
Victoria University of Manchester 


_ THE Carnegie Institute of Technology has been in labour for nearly ten years now: Pro- 
) fessor Simon’s last major work was the textbook on public administration published (jointly 
| with Smithburg and Thompson) in 1950. The two books mentioned below give a first 
| Opportunity to assess the enterprise now in progress; but assessment is not easy. 


asin es niece Sd 


Professor Simon’s object has been to put the study of formal organizations on a proper 
basis. Three propositions: (a) ‘In our society, preschool children and nonworking house- 
wives are the only large groups of persons whose behavior is not substantially “organiza- 
tonal”’ (Organizations, p. 2). (b) ‘The effort devoted by social scientists to understanding 
organizations has not been large’ (p. 5). (c) ‘The literature leaves one with the impression 


> that after all not a great deal has been said about organizations, but it has been said over 
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and over in a variety of languages’ (p. 5). From which follows the purpose of the book on 
Organizations: ‘we wished to impose order without imposing a parochial point of view 
stemming from a particular or special conception of organization theory. We have tried to 
steer a middle course between eclecticism and provincialism’ (p. 6). 

So far, so good; it perhaps hardly needs saying now that Professor Simon is a man of 
high intelligence who aims high; he has grouped other able men round him; he has had 
access, cash, and technical resources beyond the reach of anyone outside the U.S.A. If one 
scratches hard one may find minor points to argue about, as in any work of scholarship: 
but Professor Simon and his associates have passed beyond the confusion, naiveté, and 
unbalance of what he politely calls the ‘classical’ literature of administration theory. This 
is serious work, on a subject of the highest importance; and it is so well done that the issues 
it raises for debate are very large issues. Hence the difficulty in making a quick assessment 
of its permanent value. 

The first point to note is that neither of these books is easy to follow unless one knows 
the literature. Organizations is not so much a textbook about organizations as a textbook 
(highly compressed) about books about organizations. Probably the book had to be written 
in this way, since one of its main objects was to order existing work by translating it into a 
new ‘common language’, and the authors’ progress in this would have been very hard to 
measure if it had not included continuous references to the literature. Hence the book isa 
textbook for teachers rather than a textbook for students; we are being asked to consider 
whether we should cast our teaching (perhaps also our research) about ‘big organizations’ 
into this form. Models of Man is also difficult reading, for a rather different reason: ‘the 
essays collected here have appeared in thirteen journals, representing statistics and all the 
social sciences save anthropology’ (p. vii). “Social sciences’ here excludes law, history, and 
philology, but includes philosophy: the range is formidable, but one has to cope with it if 
one is to grasp the game that is being played. (There is a certain academic ‘gamesmanship’ 
about these activities, as well as high seriousness.) 

The second question then is whether it is we who are being provincial, or Professor 
Simon. He is dealing with a subject which we must agree to be central in modern political 
science; he is trying to establish a common idiom; but our idiom plays a very small part 
in his idiom. British political science (including the study of big organizations) is based 
largely on the study of law, history, and languages, and it is expressed in their idioms: not 
in the idioms of economics, sociology, psychology, nor in the related mathematical formu- 
lations of games theory, input-output theory, communications theory, and statistical 
decision-making. The point is not that Professor Simon writes jargon—he does not, he 
writes plain English, illuminated now and then by an agreeable deadpan humour; but that 
he writes in terms of disciplines which we have not learnt, and ought perhaps to learn from 
the beginning, as we learnt languages and history. 

One could speculate about this gap, on the lines of Sir Charles Snow’s lectures on ‘The 
Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution’. Have the scientific revolutionaries now become 
the ‘establishment’ in the U.S.A.? How will they stand in Britain a generation hence? This 
is speculation: but it seems plain that one cannot just write Professor Simon off as another 
simpleton dabbling in ‘The American Science of Politics’. ‘Scientism’ (for good or ill) has 
as much claim to be international as legalism, historicism, or (to coin a word) philologism. 

We therefore come (in the third place) to old and perhaps rather tedious questions about 
the nature and limits of scientific method, most recently expounded by Professor Brecht in 
his massive book on Political Theory. But there is at least some amusement to be got by 
looking at these questions again in relation to the results of very shrewd and learned work 
in a field where we think we can recognize the value (or otherwise) of the end-product. 
Professor Simon sets out to look for what is ‘rigorous’ and ‘testable’; we applaud the con- 
trast with what is sloppy and beyond the reach of evidence, with our nauseating daily diet 
of political and administrative babble. But in looking for ‘rigour’ and ‘testability’ his criteria 
are operational definition, mathematical deduction, statistically useful data; ‘proverbial’ 
and ‘anecdotal’ are bad words. Is not Professor Simon in this underrating the power of his 
own discipline, in which the standards should be set by its own leaders, not by logicians 
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analysing other disciplines? To take two examples of ‘innovation’ and ‘planning’ at random, 
R. W. Southern on The Making of the Middle Ages, Professor Devons on Planning in 
Practice, cannot be rated very highly according to the logic of scientific method; but they 
have that solidity of scholarship which is regarded as ‘rigour’ and ‘testability’ in fields 
familiar to us. Indeed, they even seem to us to state ‘intersubjectively transmissible know- 
ledge’, which according to Professor Brecht is the prerogative of scientific method strictly 
defined. 

This is not to say that Professor Simon’s ‘scientism’ is allowed to damage his ‘scholar- 
ship’. Up to a point to be discussed below, what he says is compact, lucid, and well argued— 
what is more, it is correct, tested by the non-scientific criteria which we use every day, as 
small creatures living in big organizations. Professor Simon’s idiom serves (up to a point) 
very well indeed; the suspicion suggested here is merely that one could restate his material 
(if one were a good enough scholar) in a ‘humane’ rather than a ‘scientific’ idiom without 
practical loss, and that one would have to do so in order to communicate adequately with 
an audience trained in the ‘humaner letters’. But it must be admitted that the exercise of 
playing with a mathematical idiom is great fun, even for an elderly Arts don; and one 
almost always gains something by exercise in translation. The point is merely that one 
would also gain something (more, perhaps?) by setting to work to translate some pages of 
Organizations into Greek prose. 

The fourth and last issue is not really one of scientism in particular, but of empirical 
study in general. Professor Simon is well aware that he is operating on the frontiers of 
political philosophy. This shows up most clearly in three ways. The first point is that a 
political theory must include a view of human nature. ‘Propositions about organizations 
are statements about human behavior, and imbedded in every such proposition, explicitly 
or implicitly, is a set of assumptions as to what properties of human beings have to be taken 
into account to explain their behavior in organizations’ (Organizations, p. 6). For the 
purposes of order and idiom, Professor Simon and his associates follow good canons of 
method in choosing a ‘naive’ model of man, set out briefly in two pages (pp. 9-11) of 
Organizations. The method here is to take a simple model and see how far it carries you: 
this one carries a long way, but not the whole way. Models of Man is more ambitious. 
‘When these essays are viewed in juxtaposition, it can be seen that all of them are concerned 
with laying foundations for a science of man that will accommodate his dual nature as a 
social and as a rational animal’ (p. vii). Professor Simon’s formula for his answer is ‘bounded 
rationality’, and his ‘message’ is ‘do not despair of rationality because you cannot be wholly 
rational’, This probably seems sound sense to most of us; but is it not metaphysics, rather 
than science? In a scientific culture perhaps something is gained by restating basic assump- 
tions in the language of science; but it does seem sometimes that Professor Simon thinks he 
is demonstrating new ‘truths’ when he is in fact restating old ‘truths’ in a new context. 

The other two points also touch classic issues of political philosophy. In this reviewer’s 
judgment it is right that in Models of Man Professor Simon bases his ‘political’ system on 
‘wo principal mechanisms—the mechanism of influence and the mechanism of choice’ 
(p. viii), and that Organizations reaches its peroration in a chapter on ‘Planning and 
Innovation’. But it is not in the end easy to see what new points Professor Simon has added 
to the old literature of power, authority, and collective choice, except some clarification 
and reformulation; and the last chapter of Organizations (though it is good reading) is 
clinched and hammered together much less convincingly than the rest of the book. Pro- 
fessor Simon and his collaborators blame the state of the literature for this relative weak- 
ness, which they perceive clearly: is it not perhaps that at this stage of the argument (the 
decisive one in a political theory of big organizations) they have exhausted the possibilities 
of the ‘naive’ model of man which they postulated at the outset? 

It is worth repeating that these difficulties do not arise because of Professor Simon’s 
‘cientism’, though this gives them their specific form; it is at these points that we ‘empiricists’ 
always stick and look helplessly towards the political philosophers, who remain dumb, or 
talk about something else. There is a suspicion abroad that political philosophers do not 
answer because they are too lazy to find out about modern politics for themselves, and too 
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proud to read the literature about it. Admittedly, a good deal of the literature looks rather 
scruffy when seen in good society: but (not in Professor Simon’s group only, but in the work 
of political sociologists and political economists) it has taken a turn for the better since 
Professor Easton published The Political System in 1953, and even since Mr. Crick submitted 
his thesis in 1956. Empirical politics is no longer an intellectual slum: perhaps some philo- 
sophers would care to visit us? 


TWO BOOKS ON POLITICAL SCIENCE’ 


GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 
McGill University 


WHEN in Europe the adjective ‘American’ is attached arbitrarily to a noun, one can be 
reasonably certain that the meaning is pejorative. ‘American’ dentistry had this significance 
until it was found to be good dentistry, when the adjective was dropped. Mr. Crick’s title 
has the same bias. At least in the later and essential chapters here, he is attacking a school, 
connected with the names of Merriam, Lasswell, and myself, which maintains that political 
science should be taken seriously. This he holds to be ‘bad political theory’ (Professor K. R. 
Popper, one of the most distinguished men in the London School, holds that comparable 
theory is ‘good’). He denies the possibility of such a science, as meant by its exponents, not 
only in practice but also in principle. I confess to a dislike for this kind of ad captandum 
innuendo in a title. Some, indeed, of the work here, in a survey of the American scene since 
George Washington, is quite admirable. But Mr. Crick himself makes the point that this 
only provides ‘a long and circuitous’ approach to his controversial—and unfortunate— 
argument. 

Mr. Crick may, of course, reply that many senior British professors of political science 
all agree with him that ‘the thing does not exist’-—I wait with interest to hear when they 
will resign their chairs and emoluments—and that this school which maintains the opposite 
is solely American, sprung from the provincial American scene. This is an issue of fact. 
Some of the work of this new school, it so happens, selected for citation by Professor 
Merriam (in a quotation given by Crick) as a first example of this pioneering—and cer- 
tainly influential, as this book also says, with the thought of Lasswell—sprang, in 1922, 
from a search into the meaning of history; was begotten in Oxford by Hobbes on modem 
psychology, as counselled by Bryce and Wallas; and was put into its first clothes by writing 
done in England. Mr. Crick here, for the sake of the slant of his thesis, omits a whole 
chapter of facts. He can only say that if this purely English exposition of a Hobbesian 
approach had been expounded in the Britain of the twenties it would have fallen flat. This 
is a different contention. (Laski’s work was also first expounded and praised on the American 
scene, and Oxford was not impressed.) I will not also cite here, as does Arnold Brecht, the 
‘relativist’ work of Professor Maclver, sometime of Aberdeen and Toronto, or of Jacques 
Rueff, whom Mr. Crick does not think fit to mention; or press the theme that the American 
exponents also owe much to Germany. Mr. Crick, I am sure, has heard of Max Weber; but 
his only reference to him is in a minor footnote. The position is that Mr. Crick dislikes the 


* THE AMERICAN SCIENCE OF POLITICS. By BERNARD cRICK. (Routledge. Pp. 252. 
28s.) 

POLITICAL THEORY: THE FOUNDATIONS OF TWENTIETH CENTURY 
POLITICAL THOUGHT. By ARNOLD BRECHT. (Princeton University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 603. 28s.) 
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idea of a political science as understood by the new school, including Easton and Truman; 
and therefore damns it by calling it, for his English audience, ‘American’. To achieve this 
he shapes the proportions to his thesis. Patently if, in the consideration of an international 
movement, one omits everyone who is not born American, it scarcely requires demonstra- 
tion that the result will be ‘American’ and American-conditioned. One cannot do that kind 
of thing. The issue should not be whether the thesis is ‘American’ (which, incidentally, it 
isn’t), but whether it is true. 

Since the facts do not bear out the contention I will not, therefore, take space upon the 
so-called ‘sociology of knowledge’, alias designation by origins; or how far it is true that 
the thought of American political scientists is conditioned to its apparent misfortune by the 
technological American scene (Hobbes did not live in Brooklyn); or upon the alleged weak- 
ness of American discussion in political philosophy, such as that of Dewey, Lippmann, 
Strauss, and Maritain, which is said to be due to American mental homogeneity. To what 
is the alleged disastrous flatness of present British political thought due? I doubt whether 
indeed American history is so uneventful or its many peoples, in thought ranging the 
spectrum from Lippmann to MacLeish, are so homogeneous. (In a recent paper Professor 
Raymond Aron makes precisely the same comment, of unstimulating agreement—but on 
present British political thinking.) If Mr. Crick thinks that we should study more history, 
speaking as a sometime historian I say it is true. And that sociologists have sometimes said 
silly things. And that American political scientists too much treat the decisions of the 
Supreme Court as final, as older theorists regarded sentences from the Bible. I would be 
far more tolerant if Mr. Crick did not choose so cavalierly to treat Professor Lasswell as a 
semi-charlatan. I find this intolerable. I quote: ‘The style and background of such a state- 
ment’ (“under what conditions do words affect power responses”) ‘is of the literature of 
pseudo-science, something dangerously open to sheer charlatanism.’ As Professor W. Y. 
Elliott of Harvard regretfully commented in 1931—this is cited—the advancement of 
science moves against Mr. Crick’s thesis. A re-reading of correspondence I had with Pro- 
fessors Elliott, Rice, Lasswell, and Merriam at the time confirms me in my judgments here. 
The spectre of the Baroness Wootton beckons to Mr. Crick, indicating the shape of things 
tocome. As she says: “The fact has to be faced that there are some even among the educated 
and influential public who find the whole idea of the scientific study of social problems 
repugnant and for whom communication with social scientists is impossible.’ The path of 
enlightenment is strewn with the skulls of university schoolmen who always talked like Mr. 
Crick. This is not to qualify my statement that some of the earlier historical chapters in 
this book—but not the vital ones—show considerable excellence. The criticism is not of 
Mr. Crick’s ability but of his present direction. He is eminently qualified to be more just 
and more charitable. With some of his political philosophy, it so happens, I profoundly 
agree. 

One of Mr. Crick’s more bitter complaints is that Merriam, Lasswell, and others provide 
n0 philosophy of science, none at all. Mr. Crick can now be happy. Professor Arnold 
Brecht, in a work of 600 pages, has provided just this. Professor Brecht is a German of 
distinguished accomplishment, a refugee who held a chair at the New School in New York. 
Dr. Forkosch had edited a book on him, The Political Philosophy of Arnold Brecht (1954). 
His own book, significantly, is entitled Political Theory. This massive work about scientific 
procedure in politics at least constitutes a landmark in one sense. He claims to survey the 
significant work of representatives of the ‘scientific’ and also of the non-scientific approach. 
No scholar with professional self-respect can afford in the future to conduct himself as if 
Professor Brecht’s work had not been done. For a generation it will not need to be done 
again. As Sir Lewis Namier has taught us in history, this is one definition of a masterpiece. 

The beginning of wisdom in all this matter lies in the sharp separation of political philo- 
Sophy, as speculation and judgments on ends and final causes, from political science as 
what Dr. Brecht calis scientia transmissibilis. | agree with so great a man as M. Maritain, in 
his Scholasticism and Politics, that we may need in political philosophy a new systematic 
scholasticism—an argument apparently discussed by Mr. Crick as either contemptible or 
stupid. I believe that we do need to move logical positivism over from philosophy into that 
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task of exact definition of terms required in politics—such as ‘liberty’, ‘democracy’, and the 
rest—and into insisting that, when we use these abstract terms, we should refer them to 
behaviour and sensibilia, instead of what has been called ‘metapolitics’, a peculiar affection 
of some European (especially legal) thinking. It may be a matter of use of words that | 
would prefer, if we are to narrow (as I would) the definition of scientia as ‘science’, not 
likewise so to narrow, with Dr. Brecht, scientia as ‘knowledge’ that it excludes sapientia 
or wisdom and ‘the love of it’. I do not, moreover, myself share Dr. Brecht’s confidence that 
there is only one ‘scientific method’—although this may be a matter of words—and I would 
much prefer to call his Scientific Valuational Relativism (to ends) just Scientific Neutralism, 
Perhaps Dr. Brecht will consider these issues in the second volume which he generously 
promises. At least he has already here provided us with a monumental and indispensable 
survey of the literature which many parochial academics will be wise to mark and inwardly 
digest before they reach for their pens. 


MACKENZIE KING’ 


J. R. MALLORY 
McGill University 


WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING bore through life, as a heritage and a label, the 
name of his grandfather William Lyon Mackenzie. Differing profoundly in temperament 
and character, each was a major figure in the history of his age in Canada. Mackenzie was 
a hot-headed journalist and politician of humble Scottish origin who led the Upper Canadian 
Rebellion of 1837, and thereafter spent the rest of his days in poverty, exile, and political 
impotence. His grandson was an astute and intelligent party leader who restored the Liberal 
Party after it had been nearly torn asunder by the mortal cleavage over conscription in 1917, 
and succeeded in holding office as Prime Minister longer than anyone else. He was more, 
however, than just an extremely successful politician. He was a man who, more perhaps 
than any other, represented and embodied the intellectual and moral struggle of nineteenth- 
century Liberalism to come to terms with the complex social forces of the twentieth century. 

The enormous volume of the King Papers, together with Mackenzie King’s diary, repre- 
sent the most important single source of historical and biographical material which will 
ever be found together in Canada. Since these papers will not be available to scholars for 
many years, the choice of a biographer was of first-rate importance. The late Professor 
Dawson undertook to write ‘a truthful account as written and interpreted by one who is 
in general sympathy with Mr. King and his work and career’. He had written shrewd and 
readable standard works on the civil service and on the machinery of government, but 
Professor Dawson had displayed no noticeable talent for biography, and it could be doubted 
if one of his open, straightforward nature could deal with the complexities of Mackenzie 
King. Furthermore, he was not a historian, and the guild of historians in Canada has estab- 
lished a fairly successful monopoly of the trade of serious political biography. This may 
explain in part the barbed tone of some of the book’s Canadian reviewers. Nevertheless, 
it is evident from this first volume that King’s literary executors chose better than they 
knew. 

The first volume of the Life takes Mackenzie King through his formative years in the 
small Ontario town of Berlin (rechristened Kitchener in the first German War), as an under- 
graduate at the University of Toronto and a graduate student at Chicago and Harvard, 
through his years in the civil service and his translation into the Cabinet, his years of ‘exile’ 


1 WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. VOLUME 
1, 1874-1923. By R. MACGREGOR DAWSON. (Methuen. Pp. xiii+521. 4 gns.) 
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after the Liberal defeat in 1911 when he was building a reputation as an industrial relations 
consultant in the United States, his election to the party leadership at the Liberal Conven- 
tion in 1919, and the first two years of his first administration. Professor Dawson had 
passed the proofs of Volume I just before his death, and he had written much of the second 
volume, and parts of the third. Since this first volume of the Life breaks off when its subject 
is still a comparatively young man, it does not yet provide the material to judge Mackenzie 
King’s career as a whole, nor completely to explain his phenomenal and lasting significance 
as a political figure. Nevertheless we see clearly enough the forces which shaped the 
character and quality of the man. 

One of the most important clues in understanding Mackenzie King lay in his relationship 
to his family, including his grandfather who had died ‘poor, disappointed, embittered’ 
thirteen years before his birth. The image of ‘the little rebel’ dominated his descendants: 
but towards him they remained ambivalent. King’s mother, the youngest child, born in 
poverty and exile, was obsessed by the memory of a hard childhood and a determination 
to vindicate her respectability. She married John King, whose expertise in the law of libel 
produced a standard treatise but not a large income, and whose ambitions soared far beyond 
his achievement. Both the bench and the professorship to which he aspired were denied 
him. He had to be content with a part-time lectureship in the law school of the Law Society 
of Upper Canada. He was constantly pressed by a shortage of money and an inability to 
manage what he had. The two people who loomed largest in Mackenzie King’s life were 
his mother and his grandfather. His mother was beautiful, vain, and spoiled by both her 
husband and children. After her death she was constantly in King’s thoughts. In difficult 
moments he might be found before her portrait in an attitude of prayer. The grandfather, 
William Lyon Mackenzie, was both a benefit and a burden. Much is revealed both of 
Mackenzie King and of the intellectual climate of Ontario by the entry which he made in 
his diary in 1902 when he reflected on his own distinguished service in the Department of 
Labour and his brother’s enlistment in the medical corps to serve in the South African War: 
‘Surely the blot of rebellion can be read now in its true light, if blot it was!’ 

Dawson skilfully deploys the material to bring out the inner growth of his subject. He 
does not labour his points: the facts speak for themselves. They reveal the many facets of 
a very complex character. Such weaknesses as there are in the book stem in part from 
Dawson’s own intellectual gaps and in part from the incompatibility of his own tempera- 
ment with that of his subject. Dawson was never good at handling ideas. This is a serious 
handicap in dealing with the age of Mackenzie King when ideas were of central importance. 
It is almost by inadvertence that the anxious concern of such muddled Liberal members 
of the Establishment as his friend Violet Markham and of Earl Grey, the Governor-General 
from 1904 to 1911, come through. They were deeply concerned for humanity in a crass 
world which seemed to be falling into the hands of oil tycoons and South African mil- 
lionaires. One sees why Mackenzie King was attractive to such people as Grey and President 
Eliot of Harvard. He was an earnest young man, unabashed by serious thoughts. At the 
same time he was socially experienced, and possessed a fluent charm. He had been reared 
in genteel poverty, and he had had direct contact with a world they could never know 
through his famous study of the ‘sweated trades’. 

In handling this aspect of King’s personality Dawson’s own temperament comes between 
him and his subject. Dawson was the least pretentious of men and the quickest to deflate 
humbug. It was obvious to him that King was being a prig and a bore when he held forth 
so earnestly on the necessity of conciliation in a world of blindly conflicting forces. Dawson 
does not really see this extra dimension about Mackenzie King. He did not appear as a 
bore and a humbug to the Rockefellers and their kind because in his earnest and fluent way 
he brought them comfort. King did understand his age and he could communicate this 
awareness to others who found that world inexplicable and disturbing. 

His political skills were part of the same bundle of characteristics. That he was a shame- 
less, unsnubbable prig was an invaluable quality in a political leader. He could always 
Justify his actions to himself, and therefore with greater ease convince others of his upright- 
ness, It is perhaps true that Dawson does not make sufficiently clear what it was about King 
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that made him the protégé of an intelligent and hard-bitten politician like Sir William 
Mulock and attracted Sir Wilfrid Laurier. King’s greatest asset, which made him a skilful 
labour conciliator, was his ability to act as an emollient in negotiation. He could keep 
talking to the parties until both sides had lost their grip on the issues which kept them 
apart. Such an ability was equally useful to an aspiring political leader, engaged in the 
reconstruction of a shattered party. 

It is strange that the author of the only standard work on the Canadian civil service 
should have failed so completely to deal in adequate fashion with King’s career as a civil 
servant. When he entered the civil service a profound change in its character had begun— 
a change of which the reforms of 1908 are a very imperfect harbinger. The old higher civil 
service was made up of a loyal, conscientious group of officials whose great virtue was a 
capacity to produce neatness and order in the conduct of business. King was the first of a 
new breed of men with ideas—men who knew better than their political masters what 
should be done, and whose purpose in life was to make policy from within. 

Mackenzie King’s instincts were essentially political, and the reason why he sounds like 
such an extraordinary civil servant is that in his own mind he was clear that he was in the 
public service to accomplish certain purposes. As an acknowledged Liberal with the ear of 
a powerful Minister and some influence with the Prime Minister, he understood that the 
best way to achieve his objects was by political means. He wished to place the machinery 
of industrial conciliation on the statute book and to develop a separate department of 
labour. While still a young man in his thirties he already thought of himself as a potential 
Minister of Labour, for he saw no inconsistency in thinking of the civil service as a stepping- 
stone to office. 

He was one of the New Men, with special intellectual equipment to bring to bear on the 
public service—in his case a sort of sociological economics. One of the significant gaps in 
his intellectual equipment also marked him out as a typical Liberal of his age: he had no 
interest in constitutional law and history. These he did not study at Toronto because they 
bored him. One of the few times when he seems to have been disturbed by his lack of par- 
liamentary experience and knowledge was at the time of Laurier’s funeral when he notes 
this in his diary as a serious obstacle to his attainment of the party leadership. On the whole, 
however, it is probable that ignorance of the constitution was a positive advantage. In later 
political crises he was unhampered by a knowledge of the rules of the game. 

There is one major fault in the structure of the book: the choice of the point at which it 
ends. To conclude this first phase of Mackenzie King’s life with the ‘triumph’ at the 
Imperial Conference of 1923 is to impose a false rhythm on his life and career. To Dawson, 
this was a major stage in the development of Canadian independent nationhood. In the 
light of subsequent history it no longer glows so brightly as a landmark in the Canadian 
past. It would have been far better to have ended the book either in 1925 or 1930 because 
these two points of adversity are of importance in understanding the man and his age. 

It would be unfair to Dawson to expect this first volume to tell us how King became a 
successful Prime Minister. The truth is that at this stage of his career King showed little 
sign of success as a Prime Minister. He was never a natural parliamentarian. It is quite 
likely that his style and manner would have brought him quick oblivion in an age of radio 
and television, but he was fortunate in living in an age when electronic mass communica- 
tions mattered little. His great quality as a successful leader was that he had a capacity for 
learning from his own mistakes, He seldom made the same mistake more than once, and 
none of his mistakes was fatal. 

There is endless fascination in probing the relation of the man and the office when the 
office is that of Prime Minister. The apparatus of publicity which shields the holders of 
power from public gaze combines with established constitutional secrecy to make it 
extremely difficult to penetrate into the actual process of government at the summit of 
democratic politics. The Life of William Lyon Mackenzie King promises to be not only @ 
fascinating study of a highly complex man, but a major study of the forces which drive 
men to the top in politics. 





THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Annual Conference for 1960 will be held at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, from 29 to 
31 March 1960. The theme of the Conference will be ‘Soldiers and Government’. The 
following speakers have agreed to open discussions: the Rt. Hon. Emanuel Shinwell on 
‘The Contemporary Relationship’; Professor Norman Gibbs on ‘British Experience Since 
1945’; Mr. Alastair Buchan on ‘Civil-Military Relations in NATO’; Professor S. E. Finer 
and Mr. Stanley Benn on ‘The Theory of Civil—Military Relationships’. 

The Association’s Annual General Meeting will be held at St. Hilda’s College during the 
Conference, on Wednesday, 30 March, at 2 p.m. 

The charge for meals and accommodation for the two days will be about £3. 5s. 

The IPSA Round Table of 1959 at Opatija, Yugoslavia, was devoted to the subject of 
Civil-Military Relations in the Modern State’. Papers and participants came from a large 
number of countries, and the contributions from France, Eastern Europe, U.S.A., and U.K. 
were of special interest. Professor Morris-Jones, as Rapporteur-General, has contributed 
an article on the proceedings to a forthcoming issue of the International Social Science 
Journal. The Secretary of the Political Studies Association has a set of copies of the papers 
delivered at the Round Table and these are available for loan to members. 

Peter Campbell has been elected to the Chair of Political Economy at Reading University. 


NEW MEMBERS 
Glasgow Leicester London 
J. A. Brand J. Day Sir Sidney Caine 


Oxford Sheffield 
H. Pelling J. E. S. Hayward 


It is regretted that M. Cranston of London appeared in the June issue, 1959, as 
M. Barston. 
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THE CHANGING SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES 1871-1951. By DAVID Cc. MARSH. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
28s.) 


A SURVEY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, D. CARADOG JONES, and ©. A. 
MOSER. (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 


These two books must be considered together, but it would seem to be a pity that they 
should have reached the public so closely on one another’s heels. It would, moreover, not 
be unreasonable to conclude that collaboration would have produced a composite effort 
that might have been even better still. It is noticeable that neither book quotes the other. 

Professor Marsh does not range over quite so wide a field as does Sir Alexander Carr- 
Saunders and his colleagues and his analysis is not on the whole so rigorous, but he does 
clearly appear to be thinking more in historical terms. This gives his book a unity that 
makes it, in a way, more readable. One suspects that it is largely based on what must have 
been a very interesting course of lectures. On the other hand the Carr-Saunders book is, 
under a new title, really a third edition of a great classic. The first edition was published in 
1927, largely on the basis of the 1921 Census; the second edition came in 1937, and its 
basis was to some extent the Census of 1931; and the present book uses a great deal of the 
census material from 1951 in so far as it is available in one form or another. The new book 
is, however, also new in the sense that it takes advantage (as of course Professor Marsh 
also does) of the great increase in the amount of statistical information that is now 
generally available outside the Census itself. The Social Conditions of England and Wales 
is therefore an exacting comparative study of pre-war and post-war Britain, and though 
the word history does not appear in its title, it is an extremely important document on the 
history of our times. 

Both books follow something of the same pattern. Both start demographically, then 
proceed to study the distribution of the population in various ways, and the occupational 
and industrial distribution leads them to social classes and education as well as occupational 
and protection associations. The distribution of income and wealth comes next, but from 
this point on Marsh seems to be in a greater hurry than Carr-Saunders, Caradog Jones, 
and Moser, for he combines into a single though interesting chapter entitled ‘The Changing 
Patterns of Social Problems’ topics such as Health and Crime which they treat more 
exhaustively but separately. 

In some of these topics there is comparatively little difference in the rigour of the analysis, 
but this is not so everywhere and the discrepancy is particularly noticeable in the chapter 
on personal income, expenditure, and wealth, where it is clear that the Carr-Saunders 
analysis is more thoroughgoing. Against this, however, it must be remembered that Marsh 
is drawing a historical picture—he starts his story in 1871 and this strengthens his analysis 
of such things as the changing geographical distribution of the population. The Cart- 
Saunders book is more detailed in its modern picture and it gains, moreover, in that it is 
part of such a great series and its presentation and analysis bear the hall-mark of a genera- 
tion of experience in this kind of study, though the division of the work among three writers 
to some extent breaks up its unity. 

A reviewer, reviewing two such works as these, cannot escape the unenviable task of 
making a judgment between them. I will say this—Professor David Marsh has given us an 
interesting, coherent, authoritative, and readable book, but he has challenged a giant. 
Giants may be dull, but only one is recorded as having fallen before a David. 


Victoria University of Manchester BRIAN RODGERS 
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THE CONSERVATIVE CASE. By viscouNT HAILSHAM. THE 
LABOUR CASE. By roy JENKINS. THE LIBERAL CASE. By 
ROGER FULFORD. (Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. each.) 


The three Penguin ‘specials’ displayed in the most timely way on the shelves of most book- 
shops after the dissolution were another development in the present tendency to give 
absolutely equal treatment to all political parties. With a very similar external appearance, 
with advertisements for the two others printed on the back cover of each of them, these 
pamphlets were meant to constitute a series. As far as can be ascertained, the public seems 
to have treated them in that way. 

Such a similarity, however, does not extend to the tone and general atmosphere of the 
‘specials’ devoted to the two main parties. In his Conservative Case Lord Hailsham mainly 
remains on a philosophical plane. The mere fact that the Chairman of the Conservative 
Party chose to reproduce almost identically large sections of his Case for Conservatism 
published in 1947 is an indication of his desire to insist on long-term and general arguments 
and not on present-day issues. Indeed, two-thirds of the book consist of an analysis of what 
Lord Hailsham understands the natural bases of society to be and of an effort to show how 
conservatism is particularly fitted to these natural bases, In his introductory chapter on the 
‘philosophy uf conservatism’, he sets the tone by insisting on the relative—and relatively 
small—importance of politics among all aspects of human activity; he wants to convince 
politicians of their limitations as well as of the many sources of error which only those who 
have no dogmatism can really be aware of. It is a plea for modesty in politics, as well as 
for moderation. In Lord Hailsham’s view, only Conservatives can have both. 

This moderate tone is kept throughout the following chapters, where the basic political 
ideas of liberty, authority, and the rule of law, and some economic concepts such as 
property or profit are analysed. Lord Hailsham refuses to destroy his opponents by hitting 
very hard on any one particular issue. He would probably be prepared to admit that, if only 
one issue was at stake, the difference might only be a difference of degree and hesitation 
might be possible. His aim is to make such a hesitation impossible by the sheer accumula- 
tion of these differences of degree and meanwhile to draw up an impressive image of the 
Conservative Party as the party of robust and sound reliability and of common sense backed 
by the experience of centuries. Although the size of the book makes it difficult for him to 
avoid quick generalizations and hasty conclusions, a picture does in fact emerge. The 
contours are somewhat vague and it appeals often more to the emotional than to the 
tational part of the mind, but it has a definite general unity and often vigour. 

Lord Hailsham’s line of discussion is not entirely philosophical: in the last third of the 
book he analyses ‘records and policies’. But the emphasis is on the historical side rather 
than on present problems; he reconsiders past Conservative records—and in particular that 
of the pre-war cabinets—and attacks the 1945 Labour government. This section of the book 
links therefore with the previous analysis of the broad doctrine: he can again show trends, 
and to a certain extent the spirit, rather than the particular policies, having once for all 
decided that it is on the spirit of conservatism that he wanted to build the Conservative case. 

Nothing could be more dissimilar to that attitude than the case which Mr. Roy Jenkins 
wants to make for Labour. Here, on the contrary, the idea is to convince by analysing, 
clearly and methodically, the main points of the 1959 programme of the party and to show 
the implications and interpenetrations of the various proposals. By this logic and the depth 
of the argument, Mr. Jenkins’s book is unquestionably the most impressive of the series. 
Whatever one may think of the programme in itself, one has to recognize that Mr. Jenkins 
does succeed in giving it an air of consistency and strict practicability. He divides his 
Pamphlet into a small number of dense chapters and starts with foreign affairs, gradually 
returning home by a survey of commonwealth and colonial needs in the political and 
economic sphere, He then draws the picture of the necessary and possible expansion in the 
British economy and is thus able to turn to social reforms, whether in education or in favour 
of old-age pensioners. The book ends by an appeal in favour of liberalizing many aspects 
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of British legislation, in one of which Mr. Jenkins has recently himself tried to show the way. 

True, Mr. Jenkins owes part of his arguments to Mr. Shonfield’s recent British economic 
history and to Mr. Crosland’s Future of Socialism. But his own exposition is admirably 
lucid and extremely clear. Only in some of the earlier developments on foreign affairs does 
the author give an impression of being too involved in detailed analysis of Middle Eastern 
crises. Throughout the economic and social chapters he succeeds in using facts and figures 
without making it difficult for the reader to follow his main argument. Indeed, if part of 
this success is undoubtedly due to the rigour of the logic, part of it certainly comes from 
the genuinely radical spirit with which he has approached his subject. It is a pamphlet 
mostly dealing with the economic facts of present-day Britain, but the author is also con- 
stantly linking economic progress with specific social improvement and with international 
co-operation. He can thus produce an emotional appeal as well as a purely intellectual 
impact. 

In contrast to Mr. Jenkins’s pamphlet, Mr. Fulford’s Liberal Case is frankly disappoint- 
ing, largely because it lacks unity in tone and drive in exposition. It is organized; it does in 
general clearly expound the main points of the Liberal programme; but this is done rather 
in the manner of a catalogue. Even if Mr. Fulford did not wish to appear as detached as 
Lord Hailsham, he could have tried more carefully to avoid discussing details in a detailed 
way. This book does not give the impression that the Liberal Party is crusading for a 
rejuvenation of British politics. The tone is too often bitter and too much is made out of 
the fact that many parts of the party programme have been drawn long ago. What is per- 
haps, however, most disappointing, is the desire to distinguish Liberal policy from Con- 
servative or Labour policy on the minutest point. This seems to have prevented the author 
from drawing a broad and vigorous picture of the Liberal challenge. Had he concentrated 
his analysis on the appeal in favour of individualism with which he starts in his chapter on 
electoral reform, the case would probably have been more striking. But the very existence 
of this pamphlet shows that, despite difficulties, Liberals have decided to develop their 
initial impact. It is a useful contribution to a series which certainly will act as a testimonial 


of the vitality of British politicians in the late fifties and which comes pleasantly after what 
appeared to be, in the middle fifties, their lack of imagination. 


University College of North Staffordshire JEAN BLONDEL 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND: A STUDY 


OF DAIL EIREANN, 1919-48. By 3. L. MCCRACKEN. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. viiit+ 229. 30s.) 


Political behaviour in a country where, it has been said, the inevitable never happens and 
the unexpected always occurs, is bound to be interesting; and Professor McCracken has 
performed a useful service by producing a lucid and non-partisan account of the work and 
membership of the Dail, the elective house of the Irish parliament, during the first thirty 
years of its existence. Since his work centres on the chamber which has been by far the 
most important institution in the State (indeed between 1919 and 1922 and again from 1936 
to 1938 there was no second chamber) his book is almost a constitutional history of Ireland 
from 1922. In fact it might have been a more satisfactory piece of work if the author had 
either boldly enlarged or severely narrowed its limits, widening its scope to include the 
other organs of the State, or concentrating with greater intensity on the machinery and life 
of the Dail. 

Professor McCracken’s work throws into relief one feature of modern Irish politics. In 
spite of the long struggle against British rule Irish constitutional practice closely follows the § 
British pattern. Some variations from the British model were inserted into the first Irish 
constitution. A half-hearted attempt was made to secure an executive on Swiss lines by the 
arrangement for ‘extern’ ministers, and the initiative and proportional representation wert 
introduced. But the ‘extern’ ministers soon vanished, the initiative was never used, the refer- 
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endum was employed only once, and proportional representation is now threatened. The 
Dail, admittedly unlike the House of Commons, functions under the sway of a written 
constitution. But this to a notable extent gives legal force to British constitutional conven- 
tion; and since the clauses limiting the legislative competence of the Oireachtas (Legislature) 
are drafted in vague terms with clearly enunciated exceptions, it interferes remarkably little 
with the legislative work of the Dail. 

The working of the party system in the Dail, in spite of surface differences, is remarkably 
similar to that at Westminster. Admittedly P.R. along with other factors has promoted 
the multiplication of parties in Ireland. But in practice the independents and smaller parties 
(with the doubtful exception of Labour) have tended to attach themselves to the two 
principal parties which possess strong absorbent powers. And far from displaying the 
ministerial instability usually attributed to a multi-party system, Ireland has had only five 
changes of government in thirty-seven years. 

Professor McCracken’s statistics relating to the personnel of the Dail are of the greatest 
interest. As might be expected, the average age of the members has risen by over ten years 
since the revolutionary days of the early assemblies. Surprisingly enough, though relatively 
youthful these early assemblies contained few working-class members. The bulk of their 
membership seems to have belonged to the less prosperous sections of that vague entity, the 
middle class. Once the new state became established the split between the two principal 
patties developed on vertical rather than horizontal lines. Though a word of caution is 
necessary. Some of the terms used in Professor McCracken’s statistics, such as ‘farmer’ and 
‘shopkeeper’, denote great variations in social status and economic worth. Partly because 
the two main parties are almost identical in social composition their programmes are 
remarkably similar. Which perhaps explains the strained vehemence of contemporary Irish 
political debate as well as the good-tempered cynicism of much of the private comment on 
politics, illustrated by one of the best sources for modern Irish politics—Dublin Opinion. 


Trinity College, Dublin R. B. MCDOWELL 


ON THE GAME OF POLITICS IN FRANCE. By NATHAN LEITES, 
foreword by D. W. BROGAN. (Stanford University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xiiit+ 190. 36s.) 


The study of French politics seems to breed a special school of political scientists—the 
gossip school. They write books to explain aspects of the political scene that the interested 
Frenchman would gather from his daily paper, supplemented perhaps by the Canard 
Enchainé. Some writers do this exceedingly well: Alexander Werth is an outstanding prac- 
litioner. The fact that political scientists rarely publish books with similar stories about 
English politics should lead one to question how far this sort of anecdotal current history 
isteally a contribution to the study of politics, and not merely a reflection of the curious 
fascination Paris has for many Anglo-Saxons. The trouble with this ‘politics as it really was’ 
isthat it adds up to very little in terms of political science: it provides no general framework 
of explanations for political behaviour. 

Nathan Leites has shown his skill in the gossip science in his earlier book The House 
Without Windows, a minute-by-minute account of the election of President Coty. His new 
took is written along much the same lines. It is a good description of how politicians 
tehaved in the Fourth Republic. Mr. Leites has, according to Professor Brogan, ‘not tried 
reduce their game to a set of rules; it was rather a set of political habits from which rules 
would be deduced’. Whatever the significance of this distinction, the book provides full 
documentations for a sadly familiar set of habits: (1) refusal to take responsibility for 
political decisions (‘the buck never stops’); (2) opposition never pushed to its logical con- 
clusion for fear of preventing a return match; (3) within these limits, personal animosities, 
Points-scoring and general ‘cattiness’ allowed free rein; (4) determination of the ‘outs’ to 
ixep the ‘ins’ from getting too big for their boots, thereby depriving ministers of any sort 
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of efficiency; (5) the bedevilment of an already confused multi-party system by interest 
representation running across party lines. It is with the French Parliament, not with French 
politics as such, that Mr. Leites is concerned, It is true that the Assembly was a house with- 
out windows and behaved very much like a closed society. There is, however, a natural 
tendency for writers concerned with the fascinating manceuvres of politicians, rather than 
with duller matters such as administration or economics, to overdo this line. The game of 
politics in France is hardly to be understood in parliamentary terms—that, as Mr. Leites 
himself shows, was the cause of the downfall of the Fourth Republic: his book may be the 
downfall of students for the same reason. 

The more important criticism is methodological. On the Game of Politics in France 
would have been more acceptable with a different title. It is true that a game of politics is 
played in France, but the little word on adds a pseudo-scientific touch which makes one 
think of game as used in the theory of games. Anyone hoping to find a theoretical frame- 
work for the study of political behaviour in Mr. Leites’s work will be sadly disappointed, 
Mr. Leites builds up his story by piling up anecdotes and quotations. The reader, following 
these with relish, may in the process lose track of the fact that by a sleight of hand these are 
being used to deduce a number of generalizations about the behaviour of the French 
Assembly. The crudest question one might ask is how many quotations prove the existence 
of a ‘rule’. From a wider point of view, one cannot help feeling that an effort might have 
been made to fit all this into some conceptual framework which could then have been tested 
in other studies. Mr. Leites’s book will undoubtedly interest those already interested in 
French politics. It will provide lecturers with stories to illustrate their lectures, and give 
the francophile the pleasant feeling of reading about a scene with which he thinks he is 
already familiar. It is a pity that it does not add up to more. 


University of Liverpool F, RIDLEY 


THE PARLIAMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. By E. VAN RAALTE. (Hansard Society. Pp. 216. 18s.) 


The literature in English about the Dutch political system is scanty. This is to be regretted 
as the system offers some interesting paradoxes. Fragmented political opinions produce a 
fairly stable coalition government; ministers are fully responsible to parliament but are not 
allowed to be members of it; a developed parliamentary committee structure does not 
impair ministerial responsibility; a practically absolute governmental leadership in legisla- 
tion goes together with jealous insistence by parliament on procedural and legislative inde- 
pendence; a fairly political civil service loyally serves ministers of different parties; ministers 
themselves take a distinct individual stand in political matters while upholding the principle 
of collective responsibility and so on. One has reason, therefore, to be grateful to the Hansard 
Society for its decision to commission a detailed study of the Netherlands parliament. The 
Dutch Government assisted in the project and the book was printed by the Dutch Govern 
ment Printing Office. The result is a painstaking collection of material which nevertheless 
bears the full stamp of the author’s personality. Dr. van Raalte is the knowledgeable Nestor 
of the Dutch parliamentary press and he combines a lifetime of direct observation with a 
considerable knowledge of Dutch parliamentary history and constitutional law. Both insti- 
tutional detail and the analysis of the course of political events should offer possibilities for 
testing certain facile generalizations in comparative government. 

The book has, however, three substantial defects: it reflects all too well the ponderous 
complexity of Dutch political life; it is pervaded by Dutch homilies which will not always 
be appreciated readily by outsiders; and it is very poorly translated. The Dutch Government 
Printing and Publishing Office simultaneously produced a roughly identical paperback 
edition in Dutch. This is altogether a better book. 


Institute of Social Studies, The Hague H. DAALDER 
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THE ITALIAN FASCIST PARTY IN POWER: A STUDY IN 
TOTALITARIAN RULE. By DANTE L. GERMINO. (Minnesota Univer- 
sity Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 181. 36s.) 


It is high time, as the author of this book rightly says, that more work was done on Italian 
Fascism. His own contribution, however, does not advance knowledge very far. There is 
much useful material in it, especially on the structure, objectives, and organization of the 
party. He has clearly waded conscientiously through several hundredweight of verbose 
Fascist publications, and reports faithfully what the intentions of the régime were. But as 
an analysis of the party in action—as we are promised in the preface—it falls short on many 
counts of initial expectation. 

The major trouble lies in the intention behind the book, which is the narrow one of 
demonstrating that Fascism was totalitarian both in theory and practice. The book at times, 
as a result, appears to be no more than an exercise in classification. Towards the end, for 
instance, the author quotes four criteria put forward by Carl Friedrich for the identification 
of totalitarian régimes. Ticking the points off one by one, he judges that Fascism is worth 
about 34 marks, so—hey presto!—into the totalitarian file it must go. 

This method obscures as much as it reveals. It puts a great deal of emphasis, as a source 
of information about the régime, on the party’s own pronouncements, and all too little on 
other forms of evidence. For instance, Mussolini’s complaint—‘I am the most disobeyed 
man in history’—finds no place here, nor does Croce’s remark that Fascism had ‘an 
incorrigibly clownlike appearance even in the crimes it committed’. Both of these, evidently, 
are highly partisan remarks, but both give a clearer insight into the real nature of the régime 
than any amount of quotations from the Fogli di disposizioni on which the author relies 
so much. 

There are many other weaknesses in the analysis, even of that part of the evidence which 
the author considers. His argument that in spite of the inflation in party membership (from 
477,000 at the time of its accession to power to 4,770,770 just before its demise) the party 
always remained ‘in fact’ an inner core of devoted Fascists is simply not convincing. In fact 
the Fascists never successfully resolved the problem of maintaining momentum within a 
party of gargantuan size: the swiftness of its collapse is sure evidence of this. Significantly, 
the author does not come to grips either with the related problem of corruption: yet this 
was an intrinsic part of the system, and one of its most striking features. 

For the rest, the study contains little on specific aspects of Fascist policy, particularly in 
the fields of economics and finance. Some treatment of these would have helped both the 
author and his readers to understand better the nature of the régime: totalitarian in inten- 
tion, but in action far more chaotic than this analysis suggests. 


ROY PRYCE 


NEW ENGLAND STATE POLITICS. By DUANE LOCKARD. (Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 348. 48s.) 


THE STATE LEGISLATIVE INSTITUTION. By JEFFERSON B. 
FORDHAM. (University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 109. 22s.) 


Mr. Lockard’s book is one of several that have appeared in recent years since John Gunther’s 
Inside U.S.A, shamed political scientists and V. O. Key’s Southern Politics in State and 
Nation made broad studies of the detail of American politics part of ‘behavioral science’. 
Though Professor Key helped him, Mr. Lockard is better at description than analysis. He 
Writes a readable ‘American’. He shows much common sense and the benefits of a term in 
the Connecticut legislature. New England State Politics may be strongly recommended as a 
supplement to the textbooks of American politics. I must confess I thought his account 
amazingly frank: but perhaps I have been in England too long. 
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To be academically respectable in America, Mr. Lockard had to set up hypotheses for 
testing. Typically, a concern with ‘scientific method’ is accompanied by a distressingly loose 
use of language. I am not sure in the end what Mr. Lockard means by ‘political party’, 
‘party discipline’, &c. I feel too that there are limits, even in America, to the meanings—or 
absence of meanings—to be assigned to ‘liberal’, ‘conservative’, ‘radical’, ‘progressive’, 
‘ultra-conservative’, ‘moderate liberal’, ‘moderate’, &c., which Mr. Lockard uses in profu- 
sion. Still, the reader should be grateful to him for presenting a full and honest account: 
there is no tailoring of the facts to fit the hypotheses; and if the latter are often best ignored, 
what remains is a very enlightening and useful book. 

The State Legislative Institution consists of a series of lectures by the Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School. Probably most students of politics would agree with 
his diagnosis of the ills of American state legislatures, though they would be much more 
chary of offering paper remedies. They might have doubts about the efficacy—or point—of 
some of the remedies, even if the patients could be induced to take them: Dean Fordham 
proposes that legislatures (preferably unicameral) of populous states should have some 
members elected at large, some elected in large divisions, and most in small districts. 

The lectures are on ‘Organization and Powers’, ‘The Legislative Process’, and ‘Sanctions’, 
The last is not an altogether unfamiliar plea that those making and enforcing laws ougit to 
think more about what sanctions are supposed to do and to find out more about what they 
in fact do. Again, Dean Fordham is willing to be ‘identified as an impractical theorist’. He 
wants ‘social and behavioral scientists’ to help with sentencing. He also wants a state 
legislature to have ‘a standing committee on sanctions and law enforcement which would 
be competently staffed to give thoughtful and informed attention to the problem of sanc- 
tions in any substantial legislative proposal’. Whatever may be thought of that, Dean Ford- 
ham is to be commended for dealing with the subject. I wonder how many students of 
politics, giving a similar set of lectures, would have gone beyond ‘Organization and Powers’ 
and ‘The Legislative Process’? 


Victoria University of Manchester ALLEN POTTER 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. By MAX BELOFF. 
(Home University Library; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 247. 7s. 6d.) 


There are a good many difficulties about writing a short introductory book on American 
government. The political system is complicated, with few easily identifiable loci of power 
outside the Presidency. The nature of the administrative machine and the role of Congress 
are not easy to describe in single chapters; and this is even truer of American political 
parties. The writer cannot assume that an English reader will know much American history, 
yet he needs to know a fair amount. Professor Beloff has tackled all these obstacles bravely, 
and with considerable success. If he has not produced a beginner’s book he has certainly 
written a very stimulating one, which puts a great deal into a small space. It has the great 
virtue of avoiding both triteness and woolliness, making fresh points and getting down to 
cases, even at the expense of some conventional expository stuff. 

There is one important principle of selection at work. Professor Beloff’s aim is to give 
an account of American government ‘from the point of view of non-Americans, whose mail 
concern is naturally with those aspects . . . that affect the outside world’. So he says little of 
state and local government, and concentrates on those features of federal government that 
more or less directly influence international relations. For him the main value of studying 
American government is not (as for Tocqueville) that it internally pre-figures developments 
elsewhere or (as for Brogan) that its institutions have some intrinsic interest and charm— 
but, shortly, that the United States is a Great Power. 

His opening chapter is full of illuminating comment. “What impresses Europeans and 
others is the seeming efficiency of the American economic system . . . while they tend to 
regard American political institutions as old-fashioned and even perhaps inadequate. But 
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Americans not only accept the continued validity of their political practices, but even 
ascribe much of their economic success directly to them’ (p. 7). There are good chapters on 
the Constitution and the President, though Eisenhower has not fulfilled the author’s (and 
everybody else’s) prophecy that his authority would tend to decline towards the end of his 
second, and constitutionally final, term. Professor Beloff also does well on the Administra- 
tion, Congress, and Political Parties. At times he squeezes in too much history, necessarily 
in an allusive fashion which will not always be intelligible to those who know little or no 
American history. One does not get an especially clear description at any one point of 
institutions such as the Supreme Court, though many acute comments on its working will 
be found here and there. This is not a book to go to to find out how many Supreme Court 
judges there are—or for that matter how many Congressmen there are. None the worse for 
that, it is so much more useful to have such things as the very neat comments on Con- 
gressional committees on pp. 144-54. (There is, incidentally, an unfortunate misprint on 
the last line of p. 143, where party discipline becomes ‘close’ instead of ‘loose’; the context 
will clear the matter up for most readers. On page 146, ‘1949’ should read ‘1946”.) 

Professor Beloff’s final chapter supplies his own comment on American attachment to 
their constitutional oddities. He clearly has little patience with modern fashions among 
American political scientists, who have ceased to criticize the formal institutions of govern- 
ment and concentrate instead on showing how, ‘informally’, everything works for the best 
or at any rate as it inevitably must work. He thinks that institutional conservatism is a real 
threat to the American system. “The pursuit of agreement is a democratic value, but it may 
be overdone’ (p. 234). He is worried by the ‘shapelessness’ of the Federal Government, and 
its failure to draw the best men into its service. He prefers political inventors to political 
behaviouralists. 


University of Sydney R. N. SPANN 


THE MAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE. By w. E. BINKLEY. (Johns Hopkins 


Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xiii+310. 48s.) 


The plain fact is that Professor Binkley has attempted something outside his competence. 
As he has shown particularly in his American Political Parties, he can write a concise and 
informative history of an aspect of American political institutions, perhaps with too little 
interpretation, though the uniqueness of his account of party history more than made up 
for that. His virtues, if somewhat damaged, are evident here: they make The Man in the 
White House better than the general run of books on the presidency, of which there seem 
to have been a large number lately, many of them potboilers—academic and otherwise— 
and a very few of them very good indeed. But the defects of the author’s virtues are even 
more evident: his methods are inappropriate to the book he purports to write. 

For it is in outline an analysis under such headings as ‘Apprenticeship for the Presidency’, 
‘Pressures on the President’, and ‘The President as a National Symbol’. But most of the 
chapters turn out to consist of little more than résumés of the experience of several 
presidents: that on ‘apprenticeship’ starts with Washington and (with omissions) ends with 
Eisenhower period. There are two conclusions in the chapter on pressures: (1) ‘The most 
capable presidents have managed to manipulate the play of pressures and turn them to 
the promotion of the general welfare while others have been frustrated by their over- 
whelming force.’ (2) ‘The play of pressures upon a president who has not learned the game 
in the rough and tumble of party politics from the precinct up is downright baffling.’ Unless 
the first is a definition of the most capable presidents, both generalizations are disproved 
by some of Professor Binkley’s own examples. 

A couple of the most satisfactory chapters—such as that on ‘The President as Chief 
Legislator’-—reproduce substantially what Professor Binkley has written elsewhere. On the 
Whole, he pays too little attention to recent changes: there is nothing on the use of pro- 
fessional public relations in presidential campaigns. 

Professor Binkley is never really happy when doing more than summarizing documentary 
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evidence. He refers again and again to a poll of historians asked to rate American presidents, 
the results of which he takes perfectly seriously; here is an independent definition of the 
most capable presidents. Gossip columns furnish some of the citations for references to 
President Eisenhower, to whom the author is unfair (despite some attempts to balance his 
criticism) to the point of inaccuracy. He insists Eisenhower had a ‘meager apprenticeship’: 
‘Most of his career had been outside the United States [not so—A. P.], and his unfamiliarity 
with significant issues of American life was apparent from the first weeks of his campaigning 
in 1952.’ Professor Binkley is particularly incensed by Eisenhower’s ignorance about tide- 
lands oil. No mention is made of why Eisenhower had been outside the United States, nor 
is there any indication that what he had been doing had any significance for Americans, 

The title is hardly suited to a book whose theme is set by the opening chapter on ‘The 
Presidency as an Institution’. 


Victoria University of Manchester ALLEN POTTER 


THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET: AN ANALYSIS IN THE 
PERIOD FROM WILSON TO EISENHOWER. By RIcuHarp F. 
FENNO. (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 
327+ xii. 45s.) 


It is curious that, in a half-century which has witnessed such phenomenal emphasis on 
executive power, writers on American government have been so uninterested in the institu- 
tion of the President’s cabinet. Forty-seven years have elapsed since Henry Learned’s study 
appeared, recording the practices of what now seems a remote past, the pre-Woodrow 
Wilson executive. Consequently Mr. Fenno’s up-to-date study would merit a warm welcome 
even if it did no more than put conveniently on record the changes wrought by two world 
wars, the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the Eisenhower New Look. In fact it does much 
more than this; it provides a realistic and incisive analysis of the place of the cabinet in 
the American system and illustrates this by some detailed and vivid depictions of the 
cabinet in action. 

Mr. Fenno’s book has two weaknesses. It relapses intermittently into the Teutonic-Latin 
jargon which has spread like a blight across vast areas of the scholarly literature of Ameri- 
can politics. There are too many passages like ‘to urge a more qualitative appreciation of 
the multidimensional recruitment process and of the Cabinet as but one institution in a 
cohering interdependent system’. This is a pity, because when Mr. Fenno forgets about his 
after-think and just puts down what he has observed and concluded he shows that he can 
write in the clear, direct tradition of political exposition as well as anyone. The other 
blemish is a certain parochialism. The problems and conditions of cabinet government in 
America are peculiar but not unique; they have counterparts elsewhere, not only in Britain. 
Formally, Mr. Fenno assents to this but the recognition does not go very deep. Without 
writing a primer of comparative cabinet government, he might, one feels, have considerably 
enriched his treatment even of the strictly American scene by a sharper awareness of what 
has been going on elsewhere. 

These weaknesses apart, Mr. Fenno’s book merits very high praise. He has an important 
theme and has treated it with commensurate ability. Most conspicuously he has kept a firm 
sense of proportion. He recognizes the cabinet for what it is in the American scheme of 
things, a presidential tool, a meeting-point of pressures, executive and legislative, a reflec- 
tion of political diversity rather than an effective instrument of unification. ‘It is a constant 
temptation’, he says, ‘to endow the Cabinet with more of a corporate character than It 
realistically has.’ This temptation Mr. Fenno consistently resists. The same realism marks 
his assessment of cabinet quality. ‘A President is fortunate, if he has, in his Cabinet, one 
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person who brings with him enough independent distinction in the country to enhance the 
President’s role as the national leader.’ 

In this realistic spirit Mr. Fenno discusses cabinet appointments and how the criteria of 
balance and availability restrict the President’s choice; the nature of the cabinet meeting 
(with a graphic exposé of the new techniques of the Eisenhower administration); and then, 
in two fascinating chapters with extensive illustrations drawn from the twenties and thirties, 
the functioning of the cabinet in the context of political pressures and aspirations. The book 
concludes with a conservative assessment of the possibilities of cabinet reform. The whole 
is usefully and carefully annotated and there is a good index. 


New College, Oxford H. G. NICHOLAS 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AND NATIONAL SECURITY. By 
HARRY HOWE RANSOM. (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. x +287. 38s.) 


The Central Intelligence Agency, soon to become, like the service departments, a denizen 
of Washington’s Virginia suburbs, is estimated to employ at least 10,000 persons and to 
expend several hundred million dollars a year. Its functions in varying degrees border on 
or overlap with the intelligence arms of the service departments, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the State Department, the National Security Agency, and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which jointly form what in current Washington bureaucratese is known as 
‘the intelligence community’. This is what forms the subject of Mr. Ransom’s book and no 
one is likely to deny that it is a fitting topic for any student of political institutions to 
explore. 

The trouble is, of course, that it is also an uncommonly difficult topic on which to 
collect hard facts and about which to form reliable judgments. Mr. Ransom’s book, for all 
its assiduous combing of available material, from the Saturday Evening Post to the Con- 
gressional Record, and despite the general common-sensicality of its conclusion, suffers 
under the inevitable limitations of its theme. The amount of hard fact it contains could, 
with advantage, have been compressed into a single long article; the author’s desire to make 
the most of his material has led him to be repetitious and wordy. Similarly the critical and 
evaluative passages bear all the marks, so familiar in public writing on military and quasi- 
military themes, of the bromide wrapped up as the profound: ‘National decision making 
involves the acquisition of knowledge and its manipulation within a framework of values 
and objectives to determine courses of action.’ No doubt this is what comes of trying to 
make bricks out of straw such as that provided by the Army Intelligence Chief who thus 
defined to a congressional appropriation committee the distinction between CIA and his 
own department’s duties: ‘They get more into the field of political, economic, etcetera, 
whereas we try to deal mostly with military hardware.’ 

Hardly surprisingly then, the most valuable of Mr. Ransom’s findings are the negative 
ones—that ‘the intelligence community’ is not basically a set of cloak-and-dagger operators, 
that it has not, as yet, usurped the policy-making function, or even won itself anything like 
universal esteem. It emerges, unlike the FBI, as a group of still insecure denizens of the 
Washington jungle, still having to fight with outsiders and between themselves for power 
and place, But not for money or privacy. In the (probable) amounts spent and the immunity 
from effective control that they enjoy they are amongst the most remarkable, and at times 
the most alarming, phenomena of the American governmental scene. 


New College, Oxford H. G. NICHOLAS 
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THE PROPHET UNARMED. By ISAAC DEUTSCHER. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xii+490. 38s.) 


PATTERN FOR SOVIET YOUTH. By RALPH TALCOTT FISHER. 


(Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. xvii+ 452. 
55s.) 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MIDDLE EAST. By watter z. 
LAQUEUR. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp. x +366. 35s.) 


WAR AND THE SOVIET UNION. By H. S. DINERSTEIN. (Stevens, 
Atlantic Books. Pp. 268. 37s. 6d.) 


THE SECRET NAME: THE SOVIET RECORD 1917-1958. By 
LIN YUTANG. (Heinemann. Pp. xxiii+ 234. 18s.) 


The second instalment of Mr. Deutscher’s life of Trotsky covers the period from 1921 to 
his expulsion from Russia in 1929; it will be followed in due course by The Prophet Outcast 
dealing with the remaining years of Trotsky’s life. In the current volume the author has 
made use of the Soviet material published since Stalin’s death and of the very considerable 
new and unpublished material—in particular the Trotsky archives at Harvard. The mass of 
documentation is enormous, Trotsky was immensely articulate; in six months of his exile at 
Alma Ata he mailed 800 political letters, many of essay length, and 550 telegrams. And Mr. 
Deutscher has shown great skill in compiling so clear and coherent an account of the prob- 
lems, the polemics, and manceuvres of those fateful years. An important chapter is devoted 
to Trotsky’s work in the fields of literature, science, and the arts; though the passage devoted 
to Trotsky’s Marxist disquisition on swearing and improper language may perhaps provoke 
a smile from the non-Marxist. 

Few will disagree with the author’s claim to have shed new light on a number of impor- 
tant episodes; few, too, will disagree with the verdict that Trotsky’s fall derived, ultimately, 
from Lenin’s ban on groups and factions which, at the time, Trotsky himself had supported. 
‘The specific content of the stormy political history of these years, from 1921 to 1929, 
consisted . . . in the transformation of the rule of a single party into the rule of a single 
faction. This was the only form in which the political monopoly of Bolshevism could sur- 
vive. . . . Stalin spoke with the voice of that logic.’ 

Mr. Deutscher’s sympathy with his subject is not concealed. ‘I have done my best’, he 
writes, ‘to do justice to Trotsky’s heroic character, to which I find only very few equals in 
history. But I have also shown him in his many moments of irresolution and indecision.’ 
This last is true. None the less we are given a portrait with some of the warts left out. We 
hear little of Trotsky’s overweening egotism or his tendency to be disingenuous. His over- 
riding loyalty to the cause is stressed in incidents that suggest weakness. The same holds 
good, to some extent, of the portrait of the Party. Unpalatable episodes, like the Socialist 
Revolutionary Trial of 1922, are hurried over, unless it was Trotsky or his associates who 
were the victims. There is no reference in the bibliography to the Smolensk Archive. What 
is more important is the apparent acceptance of the official Soviet thesis on the Petrograd 
proletariat as being ‘heroic and class-conscious’ in 1917, ‘disintegrated and demoralised’ in 
1921, and ‘apathetic’ thereafter. An outsider, on the evidence, would suggest that these same 
workers who helped the Bolsheviks to upset an unpopular régime in 1917 found later they 
did not like Bolshevik rule but did not see any way of getting rid of it. However, such a 
suggestion would not fit in with rhetoric on Workers’ Democracy. Finally some will find, 
throughout the book, a tendency to Marxist romanticism. ‘Historic development’, we read, 
‘is transcending both Stalinism and Trotskyism’; and again, ‘he [Trotsky] was to remain the 
great though not unerring harbinger of some future reawakening of the revolutionary 
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peoples (to that particular reawakening the urge to transcend Stalinism which took hold 
of the Soviet Union in the years 1953-6 was an important pointer; still faint yet sure)’. 

All the same, even those who do not share Mr. Deutscher’s standpoint will find his book 
of considerable importance and absorbing interest. 

















II 


Pattern for Soviet Youth is a study of the Komsomol from its inception in 1918 up to 1954, 
based on a careful study of the proceedings of the twelve conferences that took place during 
that period. The book seems to have been finished in 1955, and so does not include a review 
of the last five years, and in view of the nature of the approach it does not, as the author 
explains, tend to go deeply into how far the demands upon the Komsomol members were 
realized in practice. 

Within his self-imposed limits, Professor Fisher has made a useful contribution to the 
study of the subject. There are no surprises. As is generally believed, the Komsomol, 
throughout its life, has been an instrument in the hands of the leadership of the Party 
throughout the various twists and turns of that leadership’s policy. The book gives a careful 
account of how the leadership sought to make use of it. The author suggests that: ‘If one is 
to distinguish in the whole of the Komsomol pattern a dominant theme, it is surely that of 
control—an obsession of the Party leaders and a source of extreme pressure on the members 
of the Komsomol. Beneath all the demands, including the frequent exhortations to spon- 
taneity and initiative, lay this principle: nothing, no matter how conducive it was to the 
enthusiasm, vigor, size, or influence of the Komsomol, could be tolerated if it appeared to 
present the slightest impediment to control by the Party chiefs. The Party insisted that the 
Komsomol must itself be a “mass” organization—‘‘mass” in the sense that it must have no 
tivals in the field of youth; “mass” in the sense that it must be as large as possible, consis- 
tent with the maintenance of Party control; and “mass” in the sense that it must be too large 
and too loose to develop a cohesiveness and a mind of its own.’ 

The book contains 110 pages of fully sourced reference notes, eight appendixes (giving 
figures and breakdowns), a bibliography, and an adequate index. 







































































III 


Mr. Laqueur’s book, in the author’s words, is ‘an attempt to shed light on one of the 
crucial aspects of an essentially novel problem—i.e., the evolution of Soviet attitudes 
toward the Middle East, its problems, challenges and opportunities’. It is in two parts—the 
first an investigation into the sources of Soviet policy in the area, the second ‘an attempt to 
teview the most recent, and the most important, phase of that policy’. 

It has often been pointed out that a major handicap to Soviet-Asian studies in this country 
isthe fact that so few Russian experts have any knowledge of Asian affairs and so few Asian 
specialists are acquainted with the Russian language or with the Marxist-Leninist ideological 
background of Soviet policy. Mr. Laqueur is one of the very few whose qualifications are 
impeccable; and the reference notes that follow every chapter are evidence of the very wide 
tange of material on which his impressive study is based. 

The Middle Eastern story since World War II is a sorry one for Western readers. It is 
ttue, as this book so amply illustrates, that at least as much nonsense was thought and 
written on the subject in Soviet Russia as in Great Britain or America. It is true that for 
long the Soviet leaders were just as blind to that emotional factor—to that passionate con- 
sciousness of past humiliation at Western hands—that was to prove decisive. But, when the 
opportunity came, on ‘the Great Breakthrough’ they were quick to seize and exploit their 
advantage. The episode of the Eisenhower doctrine is an interesting example of how they 
did so, ‘It was no mean achievement of Soviet foreign policy-makers to create the impression 
that this harmless (and indeed meaningless) manifesto constituted a deadly threat to the 
Whole Arab world. In this, however, they were greatly assisted by the general climate of 


opinion in these countries, which was one of hypersensitivity and of extreme suspicion of 
the West.’ 
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On the future relationship of the Soviet and Arab leadership Mr. Laqueur is wisely 
cautious. ‘The problem for the Communists will be to gain control over the national move- 
ment. to remove the elements opposed to a close alliance with Communism and the Soviet 
Union, and to neutralize or win over the rest. Whether this is to be effected according to 
what Rakosi termed the “salami tactics” or in some more gradual and peaceful way, nobody 
can say for sure at present; the Soviet Union seems willing enough to experiment, to pro- 
ceed by trial and error, rather than establish a preconceived pattern to be rigidly adhered 
to in the whole area. It could be a very gradual, long-drawn-out process in which no 
pressure whatever will be exerted by the Soviet Union. If there should be, however, a 
change in the international balance of power, if the position of the West should be further 
weakened, it is possible that the Soviet Union would become somewhat less patient with a 
slow rate of progress in the Middle East. There is, after all, a very close connection between 
the future of the Middle East and the international balance of power. Soviet political 
observers would be the last to deny it.’ 

This is an important book on an important subject. 


IV 


Dr. H. S. Dinerstein, who will be remembered for his Communism and the Russian 
Peasant and Moscow in Crisis, has made a study of the revolution in Soviet military and 
political thinking following the development of nuclear weapons. His War and the Soviet 
Union is based on an obviously careful study of Soviet writing on the subject since April 
1955, when General Talenskii (in an article in Voennaia Mysl) cast doubt on the adequacy 
and relevance of Stalin’s military doctrines. The author considers: ‘The present Soviet 
strategy . . . is designed for a period when the Soviet Union has no retaliation-proof 
capability. But if that country should continue to develop its war-making capability to the 
point where its high-yield weapons have great accuracy and reliability, and if its presump- 
tive opponents should fall behind, the strategy of the initial blow may become much more 
attractive to the Soviet leaders than it is now. As soon as such a blow seems to promise 
immunity from retaliation, the Soviet planners will have greater freedom in making major 
military decisions.’ 

His general conclusion is: ‘The Soviet forces are expected to deter or to repel aggression, 
but these defensive functions derive from the ability of the forces to wage offensive war 
successfully. The guiding Soviet principle is readiness to fight any kind of war in the most 
effective way, no matter what the relative likelihood of the different kinds of war. The 
Soviet leaders and planners have not succumbed to the kind of defeatism that argues that 
the destruction will be so great as to make it pointless to prosecute a major war in the most 
vigorous and effective way. The basis of the Soviet doctrine is that war would be a calamity 
indeed, but that its most awful consequences can be reduced by the creation and thorough 
training of a differentiated force ready for every contingency. The Soviet leaders believe 
further that in some circumstances it might be desirable to strike an initial nuclear blow, 
and they mean to have a military establishment suited to that end.’ 

This is a thoughtful, informative, and balanced book. It would be a pity if the fact that 
it is part of the research undertaken for the United States Air Force by the Rand Corpora- 
tion should serve as an excuse for progressive intellectuals in Great Britain not to read it. 


Vv 


Dr. Lin Yutang begins his book by telling us that ‘Confucius, when a guest in the state of 
Wei, was asked what he would do as the first step if he were asked to head the Government 
of that country, and replied, “Evidently, as a first step, I would see to it that things are 
called by their right names. . . . For if things were not called by their right names, then the 
statements would be misleading, and when the statements are misleading, then nothing caa 
be accomplished.”’ Dr. Lin Yutang goes on to ‘call by their right names’ most of what has 
been happening in Russia during the last forty years. The Secret Name is addressed to the 
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general public rather than to scholars and specialists, and the most recent period is barely 
touched on. The author does not always hit the bull’s-eye, but by and large his book is a 
refreshing and pungent indictment of the Soviet system and of the flabbiness of Western 
counter propaganda. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford DAVID FOOTMAN 













TROTSKY’S DIARY IN EXILE 1935. Translated by ELENA ZARUD- 
NAYA, With Publisher's Foreword by Harvard U.P. and Preface by MAX 
SCHACHTMAN. (Faber. Pp. 176. 21s.) 
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This is the prophet disarmed with a vengeance, During the seven months (7 February to 
8 September 1935) which these papers cover thinly and with frequent gaps—one of them 
of forty days—Trotsky was able neither to influence political life nor even to observe it 
from close quarters. For the greater part of the period he was living a barely tolerated life 
outside a remote French village—his contact with the world confined to walks along a single 
hill track, an occasional letter telling of successive disasters to members of his family, 
demonstrations of the suspicious hostility of the local officialdom and the evidence in the 
French press of the inability of the Left to stand firm against the assaults of the more 
extreme elements of the Right. For three months, including the long gap in the record, he 
was living a freer but equally ineffectual life in Norway. It was a period of ill health, con- 
sciousness of advancing age, and sense of failure, Its fruit was this reluctant diary, an outlet 
for literary energies which, Trotsky confesses, would have been more happily employed on 
a newspaper, a very public diary—as also he acknowledges—but not very publishable, ill- 
organized, mixing together at random reminiscence, denunciation of current renegation, 
and a chronicle of wasted days. It adds little to our knowledge of Trotsky’s times in Russia 
or abroad, and the political judgments which it offers seem at least as often wrong as right. 
But it contains a few interesting reminiscent sketches, such as the account of Bolshevik 
relations with the French press and the interview with the Socialist M. Spaak, and the whole 
adds to our understanding of its author and gives a particularly well defined and sympa- 
thetic picture in silhouette of his second wife. This is a very small contribution to history 
but a contribution, in a sound translation and with adequate explanatory notes. The volume 
contains in addition to the diary Trotsky’s testament written in February-March 1940; 
apart from reaffirming his faith in the communist future it has nothing to say. 


Victoria University of Manchester D. J. R. SCOTT 



































BRITISH POLICY IN CHANGING AFRICA. By siR ANDREW 



































eve COHEN. (Routledge & Kegan Paul. Pp.x +118. 12s.) 
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CIVIL LIBERTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By EDGAR H. BROOKES and 
hat J.B. MACAULAY. (Oxford University Press. Pp. 175. 18s.) 

yra- 

t. British Policy in Changing Africa, originally a series of lectures delivered in 1958 in the 
United States at North Western University, is a compact study in the politics and economics 
of progressive change in colonial Africa, looked at more from an experienced administra- 
tor's than from a theoretical scholar’s point of view. It is also a concise account of British 

cof colonial policy and methods, a lucid exposé of the main political, economic, and social 

nent @ problems of a continent aflame with the redoubtable fires of nationalism. 

até Policy in Africa must respond, the author argues, to a diversity of ‘interrelated pressures’, 

the # simultaneously at work and interwoven. With the trained eye of the hawk, as it were, and 

cat drawing no doubt on his experiences as Head of the Africa Division of the Colonial Office 

4 i one time, as Governor of Uganda at another, and as U.K. Delegate to the Trusteeship 

) the 





Council of the United Nations (his present post), Sir Andrew swoops down on, and clutches, 
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the points that matter. If rapid economic development is needed as the basis for political 
advancement and stability, to secure the needed funds to maintain the administrative 
machinery and provide the social services, corresponding political advancement is required 
at the same time to divert nationalism along constructive channels and to afford Africans 
an adequate political system within which to acquire skills and practical lessons in respon- 
sible government. It is a total, co-ordinated response that is required. You can no more 
subordinate political development to economic requirements than you can do the reverse 
and expect to succeed. ‘Political progress’, the author concludes, ‘economic development, 
and educational and social advance are interdependent. None can succeed without the other 
two.’ Paternalist colonial administrators and cavalier nationalists: all will find much to learn 
from this; so, too, will those who adhere solely either to economic determinism or to the 
‘political kingdom’ doctrine. 

It may be argued that much of what Sir Andrew has to say is common knowledge. But 
then Sir Andrew says it neatly and poignantly. It may also be argued that British colonial 
policy has always aimed at co-ordinating economic, political, and social developments—as 
indeed Sir Andrew himself says it has and does. But it is fair to say British colonial policy 
in the past aimed too much while in fact doing too little. In any case, as also the author 
agrees, there has been too much adherence to the ‘old belief in infinite time ahead’. 

The essential quality of British Policy in Changing Africa is that it highlights the com- 
plexity of the problems and draws attention to the desperate need for rapid integrated 
development. While not finding common cause with those who advocate target dates or 
rigid timetables for political advancement and the attainment of national independence, Sir 
Andrew is yet quick to realize the all-important time factor and to place it in its proper 
perspective. Gradualism may have been all right in the past; but it must now belong to the 
past. The present calls for rapid positive action on all fronts. But for this not only is time 
important, but, perhaps even more, capital and trained men. 

While advocating co-operation with African nationalists, he will not treat them as saints, 
just as he also dismisses the view current in many circles that nationalists are a bunch of 
agitators. Rather they constitute probably the most vital political factor and the most con- 
structive force, given the proper understanding by the colonial power and administrators. 

Again, while the author knows only too well that Africa needs administrators and that 
politicians alone without them will go nowhere, he none the less argues cogently, unlike 
some of his colleagues, that Africans must acquire administrative ability and responsibility 
by doing, as well as by training. There will never come that morning when Africa awakes to 
find trained African administrators dropping like manna from heaven, as white settlers 
rather disingenuously would make the world believe. 

The book has its inevitable faults. It covers too much ground in the short space of some 
six-score pages, It handles issues on all fronts, and thereby tends to lose depth. Yet for all 
these shortcomings, and they were probably unavoidable, the book has the ring of good 
and solid theoretical grasp and seasoned knowledge of the real issues at stake. 

If British Policy in Changing Africa looks boldly into the future and inspires hope even 
when it lays bare such staggering problems, Dr. Brookes’s and Mr. Macaulay’s book is 4 
grim account of the fate of the Rule of Law, of the freedoms of speech, assembly, associa- 
tion, and movement, in a member-country of the Commonwealth. The authors write 
tellingly and with biting indictment of how the South African Government has by 1aws, 
administrative regulations, and other actions eroded and corroded the foundations of civil 
liberties and thrown arbitrary shackles around the South African body politic, particularly 
on its non-white people whom it refuses to regard as full citizens. The book makes an excel- 


lent objective study and steers completely clear of polemical arguments. The authors ate | 


amply qualified for the task, for Dr. Brookes is a political scientist and a former South 
African Senator while Mr. Macaulay is a South African Queen’s Counsel. It is a solid study 
in civil liberties generally and a fact-packed exposition of the death of civil liberties in 
South Africa in particular. ; 

‘There is nothing like facing facts’, the authors conclude. ‘The power of the truth is 
ultimately stronger than all the might of government. Justice and freedom must be defended 
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patiently, stubbornly, without illusion and without despair, and no weapon for their defence 
is stronger than the sword of truth.’ Well is this so, and it is a comforting thought to hear 
white South Africans speak so boldly. Indeed, South Africa is not lacking in such brave 
figures. Yet the disappointing thing is that South African liberalism has tended too much to 
satisfy itself with merely exposing the facts and to assuage its conscience by criticizing the 
enemy while itself sitting very much with folded arms. And this book leaves the question 
open, What next? While this shortcoming does not detract from the quality of the book, it 
certainly makes a sad commentary on it. 


Nuffield College, Oxford B. T. G. CHIDZERO 


PORTUGUESE AFRICA. By JAMES DUFFY. (Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press. Pp. vi+ 389. 38s.) 


All Africanists in the English-speaking world will be glad to see a full-length study of 
Portugal’s policy in Angola and Mozambique. Mr. Duffy traces the story from the first 
landing of Diogo Cam at the Congo mouth to the present day. He follows out the different 
influences that shaped Portuguese action in east and west; the Congo he sees as an 
experiment in friendly relations with an African chief, while Mozambique is an example 
of adherence to tradition—it is not quite clear what the tradition in question is. He gives 
an interesting account of the origins and development of the prazo system in Mozam- 
bique; of settlement schemes in Angola; of the transition from slavery to contract labour 
and the theories still current of the need to educate the African by obliging him to work 
for wages. There is a chapter on Livingstone’s relations with the Portuguese, and another 
on those of Portugal with other European powers in the period of the scramble. 

Theories of colonial administration in the modern sense begin with the writings of 
Enes and Mousinho de Albuquerque in the 1890’s. Both these men were concerned to 
make Portuguese administration effective, and insisted on a devolution of authority such 
as would enable each territory to meet its specific problems by local legislation. The 
Republic did in fact seek to devolve authority, but the Salazar régime returned to close 
centralization. 

In Mr. Duffy’s view the main reason why the Portuguese have not yet had to deal with 
nationalist movements is simply the strict control exercised over the African population 
by administrative officers who are more numerous than in any other African territories. 
He does not think that the equality granted to assimilados is the secret of a successful 
colonial relationship. 

Mr. Duffy is scrupulously objective on all subjects except criticisms of Portugal by 
Englishmen (among whom he includes Livingstone); on this point he identifies himself 
completely with the Portuguese. 


London School of Economics and Political Science L. P. MAIR 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS: PROB- 
LEMS OF WARTIME CO-OPERATION AND POST-WAR 
CHANGE, 1939-1952. By NICHOLAS MANSERGH. (Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. 469. 63s.) 


Three themes are considered in this book: the capacity of the Commonwealth first, ‘to 
sustain unity of purpose and effort among Commonwealth governments and peoples in 
war’, second, to adapt itself, ‘to changes which modified its predominantly British and 
almost exclusively European membership’, and, third, ‘to preserve its cohesion and sense 
of purpose at a time when it was faced with a changing balance of power and interest 
Without and within its frontiers’. 


What are Professor Mansergh’s conclusions on these themes? On the first, the lesson of 
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the discussion in 1943-4 of the desirability of common policies and of central institutions 
to shape them is, negatively, ‘one about what the Commonwealth is not, and about the 
things it cannot do’, but, positively, such differences were expressed ‘within a context of 
agreement not only upon war-time co-operation but also upon the essential nature and 
purpose of the Commonwealth’. The constitutional settlement of the inter-war years, as 
well as preoccupation with the practical conduct of war, made Dominion governments less 
disposed to concern themselves with matters of status and some of the Anglo-Australian 
difficulties that arose ‘may be regarded as posing some of the larger questions involved in 
war-time relations between great powers and small’ rather than in Commonwealth relations 
as such. Yet we may wonder also how far they were the outcome of Sir Winston Churchill’s 
personality and old-world imperial outlook (to which Professor Mansergh’s narrative gives 
full weight). 

On the second theme, Professor Mansergh’s conclusions are less clear cut. India and 
Pakistan as well as Ceylon remained within the Commonwealth, Burma and Ireland did 
not, and it is difficult not to feel that a more flexible and imaginative approach in London 
at the appropriate time might well have brought about a different result. The 1949 formula, 
he argues, expressed only in part the difference in relationship between the newer Asian 
and the older European members, and this has resulted in criticism ‘often founded in a 
defective sense of political realities, when India as a full member did not conform toa 
pattern of behaviour associated with full membership’. His admirable account of the 
secession of the Republic of Ireland should be pondered by anyone inclined to argue that 
secession by other members would have equally slight effects on their relationship with 
Britain. 

In the new circumstances of independent foreign policies, regional alliances, and the 
increasing ‘neutralism’ of some members, the third theme is crucial. Ten years ago Pro- 
fessor Mansergh wrote that, in the Commonwealth, ‘individual right, national right, has its 
all important and recognised place. But it has to be balanced and is balanced by a sense of 
obligation. It is that sense of obligation that somehow or other continues to elude a defini- 
tion satisfying to all members of the Commonwealth.”' Since then, repeated emphasis on 
the absence of any formal requirements of membership has often seemed to imply a general 
belief that in fact no such sense of mutual obligation can or need be expected of members. 
On this theme Professor Mansergh is cautious. Admitting that British peoples were perhaps 
inclined to ‘ponder too little on the realities of power’, he sees some basis for ‘tempered 
optimism’ in the wide extent and closeness of Commonwealth co-operation around 1952. 
Since then, others may contend, signs that the assertion of national right may come to be 
entirely unbalanced by any predictable sense of mutual responsibility have multiplied: the 
Suez adventure may have been the most sensational but it was not the only one of them. 

This book is written with all the grace and distinction we have come to expect from 
Professor Mansergh; that it has about it a less definitive impression than the masterly first 
volume of his Survey is probably due to the fact that whilst most of it is concerned with 
the concluding stages of the Statute of Westminster Commonwealth, the impact of Asian 
membership even more than that of war-time co-operation makes it evident that a radical 
transformation in the Commonwealth has taken place, but the period with which the book 
deals allows of no conclusive assessment of the real nature of that transformation. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London K. E. ROBINSON 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE WORLD. By J. D. B. MILLER. 
(Duckworth. Pp. 308. 25s.) 
The questions with which this book is concerned are: What is the nature of the Common: 


wealth? What interests and policies are characteristic of its members? How does the 
Commonwealth keep going? What is its future? 


* The Commonwealth and the Nations (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948), 
p. 25. 
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The greater part of the book consists of an examination of the interests and policies of 
the member states of the Commonwealth, country by country, which is intended to explain 
why any particular member of the Commonwealth retains membership. On the basis of 
this review of national interests, Professor Miller proceeds to examine the reasons why the 
Commonwealth persists as an international association. He rejects the idea that there is a 
clear division between the countries of the Commonwealth according to whether they were 
formerly colonies of settlement (the old Dominions) or colonies of administration (India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, &c.). On neither of the two major international issues of Com- 
munism and colonialism can a clear line be drawn between Commonwealth countries on 
this basis. On these two issues there is a broad measure of what Professor Miller calls 
negative agreement between Commonwealth members, agreement, that is, on what they 
do not want to happen: they do not want to see world Communism, and with the exception 
of South Africa, they do not want to see the perpetuation of European rule over coloured 
peoples. This negative agreement is of course weaker on the second issue than it is on 
the first. 

Professor Miller next reviews the argument that the members of the Commonwealth 
possess ‘a common sense of values and ideals and that they are held together by common 
economic interests’. While he concedes some reality to the notion of shared values and 
ideals and some mutual sympathy arising from the prevalence of parliamentary institu- 
tions, particularly among the governing élites of the Commonwealth countries, neither of 
these points has, he rightly argues, enough strength to explain the continuance of the 
Commonwealth. The maintenance of the sterling system is a mixed blessing for all parties, 
but the economic advantages of Commonwealth membership essentially consist of the 
advantages derived by the members from their special relationship with Britain, whether 
in the form of a preferential share of the British market, preferential access to British 
sources of capital, or to the conveniences of the sterling system. 

Professor Miller concludes, with Pandit Nehru, that a country remains in the Common- 
wealth because it considers such membership beneficial to itself and because the other 
members consider its membership beneficial to them. It is, he says, a ‘concert of con- 
venience’, 

This is a well-informed, cogently argued, and trenchantly written book which, unlike so 
much written on the Commonwealth, addresses itself to the real issues. Professor Miller 
perhaps over-emphasizes the continued interest of the United Kingdom in the Common- 
wealth as a means of increasing its influence in the world, but, more important, he does not 
bring out sufficiently clearly that the durability of the Commonwealth, as Mr. Amery 
pointed out, depends on whether there is among the members ‘a real sense of underlying 
unity and a real sense of responsibility for its maintenance’. This burden may not be 
‘imposed’ but it is none the less inescapable. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London K. E. ROBINSON 


THE UNITED NATIONS AS A POLITICAL INSTITUTION. By 
H. G. NICHOLAS. (Oxford University Press. Pp. x + 222. 21s.) 


In a review article in this Journal in June 1958 I drew a contrast between the poverty of 
studies of international organization in the United Kingdom and the range and depth of 
many similar studies in the United States: the theory and the politics of international 
institutions remained in this country almost undiscussed. Mr. Nicholas’s select bibliography 
confirms the validity of this contrast (although he is able with justice to commend one 
recent British book—Geoffrey Goodwin’s Britain and the United Nations), so Mr. Nicholas’s 
own book is virtually the first in this country to attempt a political study of the United 
Nations. That none the less it cannot pretend to originality, as the author himself avers, 


is because of United States scholarship and not of anything that has been written in this 
country, 
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This alone would have made the book worth writing, but Mr. Nicholas is perhaps too 
modest. Such conclusions as he allows himself (for his purpose is primarily to describe) are 
doubtless familiar enough, as are the constitutional facts which he sets down; but his 
discussions of the political processes through which the organs and agencies of the United 
Nations operate are repeatedly informed by judicious, suggestive, and occasionally puckish 
comparisons with domestic institutions, particularly those of the United States. The United 
Nations is paralleled as a political institution only by the League of Nations, composed as 
it is of independent, sovereign, nominally and in some respects actually equal, units, owing 
ultimate allegiance only to themselves, and each linked for different purposes now with 
some, now with others; but nevertheless knowledge of the processes through which 
domestic political institutions function is an invaluable aid to an understanding of United 
Nations politics. To the danger of unsound comparison Mr. Nicholas is much too canny 
to fall victim. 

He might, however, perhaps have examined more closely than he has the basic incon- 
sistency which underlies the Charter even more than the Covenant and which is in part 
responsible for many recent political developments at the United Nations—the inconsis- 
tency that an organization composed of equal, sovereign states contains an organ with 
the power to issue orders with legal force to its members. The inconsistency is matched by 
two different types of activity, the good offices procedures for peaceful settlement (which 
are appropriate to relations between sovereign units), and the enforcement procedures 
against threats to the peace (which are appropriate only to a superior authority). Mr. 
Nicholas is misleading on page 26 in describing Article XVI of the Covenant as the coping 
stone on the structure of peaceful settlement set up by Articles XII to XV: it involved a 
different type of activity about which various members of the League held widely divergent 
views. The inconsistency has been less marked in the United Nations, primarily because 
the enforcement powers of the Security Council have been stultified by permanent-member 
disagreement; but it emerged sharply over Korea, and deep-seated uncertainties since that 
time may well have been one of the causes of the steady increase in the Secretary-General’s 
authority and the astonishing delegations of power to Mr. Hammarskjéld in recent crises. 


But to suggest one theme that might have borne more elaborate investigation is not to 
propose that this is anything but a valuable book, lucid, informed, and urbane. 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth P. A. REYNOLDS 


THE MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF OUR 
TIME. By FRITZ STERNBERG, translated from the German by EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. (Stevens, Atlantic Books. Pp. 359. 25s.) 


Mr. Sternberg has put together under this omnibus title a number of reflections on con- 
temporary problems which are interesting in themselves, although they are perhaps less 
closely related to each other than he believes to be the case. The first part of the book 
examines the military consequences of the Russian achievement of nuclear parity, and 
comes to the now increasingly widespread view that the West will have to rely to a greater 
extent upon conventional armaments. Unfortunately, although Mr. Sternberg’s prescription 
for what the United States should do, and his claim that it would not hurt much, are cer- 
tainly tenable, he does not really tackle the obstacles presented by America’s political 
institutions. Nor will all Americans accept the view that the development of modern military 
technology means that the United States will have to resign itself in permanence to a larg? 
standing military establishment, and that this must mean, in America as elsewhere, 4 
reconsideration of the role of the State. This appeal to the United States to plan its 
economy for political /strategic reasons is not likely to have the warmest of receptions. 
The main part of the book is an attempt to distinguish the ‘new’ industrial revolution of 
automation from its predecessors, and to project the future industrial development of new 
power centres, in particular India and China. It does not seem, however, that Mr. Sternberg 
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has penetrated very far into the mysteries of economic growth, and his observations, when 
put beside those contained, for instance, in Professor Rostow’s recent Cambridge lectures, 
seem rather jejune. As to the political consequences of this development there seems to be 
some contradiction in Mr. Sternberg’s own mind. He more than once suggests that the 
United States should recognize Communist China and try to wean it away from the Com- 
munist bloc, while at the same time looking forward hopefully to the Russian realization 
of the threat from China as a method of improving Russia’s relations with the West. 

Mr. Sternberg’s concern with this new industrial revolution, in which, as he points out, 
military technology has for the first time taken the lead over the civilian application of 
scientific discoveries, is not confined to politics. In an Epilogue he discusses the possibilities 
of a happier industrial society as a result of automation, and in particular the possibility of 
establishing a more fruitful relationship between man and his work. We are promised a 
whole volume in which these rather vague ideas may be clarified. If Mr. Sternberg is in 
search of a title for it, might I suggest ‘Guild Socialism and Cybernetics’? 


All Souls College, Oxford MAX BELOFF 


THE PRESS IN AUTHORITARIAN COUNTRIES. (International 


Press Institute, Ziirich (Distributors in U.K., Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, Ltd.). 
Pp. 204. 18s.) 


THE POLITICAL PRESS. By J. WESTERSTAHL and C.-J. JANSON. 
(Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm. Pp. 127. 12 Sw. kr., 15.50 bound.) 


The first of these books consists of a series of essays on the extent, techniques, and—where 
appropriate—the theory of press manipulation in a wide variety of countries. The Com- 
munist régimes, not surprisingly, come in for the greatest share of attention. A fairly long 
initial chapter on the Soviet Union begins by drawing on Soviet sources for statements of 
the role assigned to the press in a Communist land and goes on to sketch the complicated 
machinery by which doctrinal uniformity is assured and all that does not fit the ideological 
picture excluded. Seven following studies deal with seven other Communist states. Two, 
on Rumania and Czechoslovakia, are chiefly of interest for the light they throw on Com- 
munist techniques for establishing a dictatorship over the press; the others discuss countries 
whose press regulations have distinctive features. All analyse the origins, extent, and signi- 
ficance of the ‘thaw’ period under the various régimes. 

The rest of the book covers the press situation in the Iberian peninsula, the dictatorships 
of Latin America, Egypt, Formosa, and South Viet Nam. The material is presented dis- 
passionately and there is no polemizing. 

The second book is the first of a series of projected studies in politics to be carried out 
by the Political Science Institute of the University of Gothenburg. It embodies the results 
of seven years of research into the political role of the daily press in Sweden. The text is in 
Swedish, but the numerous statistical tables have English sub-titles and there is a full 
summary of the findings in English at the end. 

The ground is more favourable in Sweden than in Britain for an inquiry of this kind. 
Voting statistics can be broken down in greater detail; a company specializing in the collec- 
tion of newspaper circulation statistics has supplied the researchers with circulation figures 
for over ninety ‘newspaper districts’ covering the whole country; and about 95 per cent. of 
the daily press (by circulation) has editorials which in general support a particular party 
line. The researchers, working on these data, have succeeded in establishing correlations 
between circulation figures and party voting strengths at district level both at a point of 
time and over a period of time. Systematic interviewing has been used to check the results 
and has to some extent corroborated them. But certainly, on the central theme of the 
political influence of the press, the inquiry raises questions as well as going some way 
towards answering them. 


Queen's College, Dundee N. ELDER 
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ECONOMIC AND PHILOSOPHIC MANUSCRIPTS OF 1844. By 
KARL MARX. Translated by MARTIN MILLIGAN. (Foreign Languages Pub. 
lishing House, Moscow; and Lawrence and Wishart, London. Pp. 209. 3s. 6d.) 


This book contains the first complete English translation of Marx’s Economic and Philo- 
sophical Manuscripts and of Engels’s Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy. Marx’s 
Manuscripts were not published until 1932. Engels’s article was published in February 1844 
in the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahrbiicher, which appeared in Paris under the editorship of 
Marx and Ruge. Marx and Engels had met in Cologne in 1842, but it was not until 1844 
that their friendship and collaboration began. In another article published in the Deutsch- 
Franzésische Jahrbiicher, the article in which he wrote that religion is the opium of the 
people, Marx had taken up the cause of the proletariat, but it was probably Engels’s 
Outlines which stimulated him to supplement his study of philosophy and politics by that 
of political economy. Certainly this article, which is here printed as an appendix, encouraged 
Marx to write the abortive treatise which forms the main part of the present book. Marx’s 
own summary of Engels’s article is printed at the end of the same volume of the Marx- 
Engels Institute’s edition of the works of Marx and Engels (I. 3) in which the German text 
of the Manuscripts is reproduced, along with the extracts he copied from the writings of 
such economists as Adam Smith, J. B. Say, Ricardo, and James Mill. 

Engels’s lively essay contains some important ideas which Marx subsequently elaborated. 
According to Engels, political economy is the theory by means of which profit-seekers 
hypocritically justify their greed. Adam Smith and his followers urged the substitution of 
competition for monopoly, but competition itself will in its turn give rise to new monopolies. 
‘The contradiction of competition is that each cannot but desire the monopoly, while the 
whole as such is bound to lose by monopoly and must therefore remove it.’ It is not merely 
competition, but private property itself which ‘leads us into contradictions’. The competitive 
system renders acute the division of mankind into capitalists and workers, a division which 
‘is bound to deepen’. It also brings about a series of economic crises which, with all the 
impersonality of a plague, render precarious the lives of all who are involved in them. The 
only way to escape from this is to organize production on a communal basis. ‘Produce with 
consciousness as human beings—not as dispersed atoms without consciousness of your 
species—and you are beyond all these artificial and untenable antitheses.’ The importance 
of all this for Marx’s later work is obvious, although, as the Soviet editor reprovingly 
remarks in a footnote, Engels, in this article, still criticizes bourgeois society ‘from the 
standpoint of abstract principles of universal morals and humaneness’. The degradation of 
man by the very means that had been consciously devised to enhance his dignity was yet 
to come. 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts are an uncompleted draft of what was to 
have been a critique of political economy combined with a critique of the Hegelian philo- 
sophy. Many of the ideas and even some of the details contained in them (e.g. some lines 
about money from Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens) were utilized in the German Ideology 
(unpublished during Marx’s lifetime), in the Outlines of a Critique of Political Economy 
(unpublished until 1953), in the Critique of Political Economy itself, and in Das Kapital. 
They are, indeed, the first sketch of that comprehensive treatise on economics and the 
science of society which forty years of effort did not suffice to complete. In these manu- 
scripts Marx still uses a terminology borrowed in part from Hegel and in part from 
Feuerbach. According to the political economists whom Marx was now studying, labour is 
both itself a commodity and creates the values of other commodities. Describing this situa- 
tion in the philosophical language that was familiar to him, Marx says that in selling his 
labour a man is ‘alienated’ and ‘estranged’ from himself and becomes subject to external 
forces which prevent him from realizing his own powers. He remains in this state of enslave- 
ment however high his wages go, since his labour cannot be treated as a commodity without 
his becoming a commodity too. Nor would his condition be essentially altered if everyone 
received an equal wage, for society itself would then be ‘an abstract capitalist’. Because of 
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the institution of private property, the works which result from his skill and control over 
nature prevent this control from being of any value to him. He produces, not to secure 
satisfaction, but to get money. Money is the fetish which deflects human activity from its 
proper course, just as religion (Marx here follows Feuerbach) is a system of substitute 
satisfactions. By becoming an intermediary (a pimp) between desires and satisfactions, 
money corrupts those who use it and transforms what would otherwise have been an indi- 
vidual act of self-realization into something abstract and undifferentiated. In so far as 
money facilitates the division of labour, it limits the development of the individual, keeping 
him occupied all his life in a narrow range of activities. Money is the God of capitalist 
society, and the economists who explain its working without revealing its source in human 
self-estrangement are its priests or theologians. It will not cure matters to equalize property, 
or to vest it in a central authority. In a truly communist society there would be no inter- 
mediary between each individual man and his mode of living. Such a communist society is 
‘the solution to the riddle of history’. 

Engels’s Outlines present few problems of interpretation; Marx’s German, however, is 
most difficult to understand, both because it was hastily scribbled and never revised and 
because the terminology and allusions need a good deal of explanation. Mr. Martin 
Milligan’s translation makes it possible for a reader without German to get an idea of 
Marx’s line of argument, and his very brief note on terminology is helpful. But what is now 
needed is an English edition of these manuscripts in which the arguments are analysed and 
criticized in detail. For already in this work Marx had assembled the main elements of the 
creed which has had such an influence upon our times. In particular, one can descry in it 
the beginnings of the Materialist Conception of History. In his later writings Marx says 
that what differentiates man from the animals is his power of making tools and of con- 
sciously developing the means of production. It was on the basis of this observation that he 
built his vaguely formulated theory of history. In these Manuscripts, however, we see the 
more subtle and attractive prototype of this view. Man, he here says, differs from the 
animals in that his life is not merely lived but is consciously willed. Men, unlike animals, 
work up the natural world into a humanized milieu for their modes of life. The human 
mind is thus objectified in the things men cultivate. Marx’s idea here is that the develop- 
ment of the human mind can only take place through embodiment in nature. It was not 
until later that this Hegelian Ur-Marxismus was replaced by the theory of ‘productive 
forces’ regarded as the realities of which art and morality are mere appearances. In 1844 
it was not only because ‘history’ rendered it inevitable that private property was to be 
abolished, but mainly because it transformed the objectified mind of man into commodities 


(alienation’) and shaped a milieu in which men were necessarily dehumanized (‘estrange- 
ment’). 


Bedford College, University of London H. B. ACTON 


THE THEORY OF COMMITTEES AND ELECTIONS. By puncan 
BLACK. (Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. 241. 30s.) 


Professor Black has outlined in earlier works his theory of committees as instruments of 
intellectual unification, and in particular as a means of bringing together economists and 
political scientists in a single science of group decisions. His idea is that it is possible to 
apply to group decisions a criterion which enables such decisions to be known in advance. 

This idea is further developed in Professor Black’s latest volume, which follows mainly 
technical lines, But this time he has preferred not to follow up his epistemological thesis 
regarding the unity of the economic and political sciences. Possibly he is sensible of the 
difficulties involved in maintaining this thesis, difficulties stemming from the gulf which 
exists between individual decisions (of the type regularly made by market operators) and 
group decisions such as those termed ‘political’. In the latter a special procedure invariably 
leads to the victory of some individual decisions taken among the group, and to the 
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irremediable failure of other individual decisions likewise taken in the group. For example, 
according to majority rules, the resulting decision is that of the majority, while the decisions 
of minorities are inevitably defeated. The contrary happens in the market, at least by the 
divisibility of goods, where the minority vote, in this case money, does not lose its value 
and can be usefully employed in the acquisition of goods. 

This book, in leaving aside a general theory of a ‘science of choices’, avoids such diffi- 
culties, and is devoted to an examination of the possibilities of foreseeing the emergence 
of eventual group decisions in particular cases, assuming that the preference scales of indi- 
vidual voters are known, as well as the procedural rules for the emergence of individual 
choices destined to become group choices. 

An extensive mathematical knowledge is not required for an appreciation of the ideas 
expounded here. On the other hand, the use of mathematics and geometrical figures has 
an obviously limited value in this as in other theories on human decisions; for example, 
Cartesian diagrams (utilized by Professor Black in this volume) often have a metaphorical 
significance rather than that of representing mathematical functions. 

Particularly interesting are the chapters devoted to the history of the mathematical 
theories of committees and elections, with special mention of the French mathematicians 
Borda, Condorcet, and Laplace, the Englishmen Nanson and Galton, and finally the 
Reverend C. L. Dodgson, better known as Lewis Carroll, mathematician and author of 
Alice in Wonderland. 

This work may be read with keen interest, although reservations can be made on the 
practical application of the theory it expounds. It is at once a brilliant Jusus ingenii and an 
interesting survey of the ideas expressed in a particular field. 


University of Pavia BRUNO LEONI 


DECISION-MAKING: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By 
PAUL WASSERMAN With FRED S. SILANDER. (Graduate School of Business 


and Public Administration, Cornell University. Pp. vit 111. $3.50.) 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
PERFORMANCE. By PAUL WASSERMAN. (Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration, Cornell University. Pp. vit+ 110. N.P.) 


These are both co-operative efforts edited on behalf of the Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration at Cornell, which is also responsible for the Administrative Science 
Quarterly, and has an ambitious programme in that field. They are selective bibliographies 
limited to about 400 items each: the items are arranged under chapter headings, but within 
each chapter they are in alphabetical order. Each item (long or short) is annotated by a 
summary in 8-12 lines. 

Within the limits of space allowed, the selection in each case is good and the presentation 
scholarly. The net has been cast wide; perhaps in the ‘Decision-Making’ bibliography it has 
not been cast wide enough, as there are very few references to judicial decision-making, and 
the choice of relevant philosophical works is somewhat eccentric. But this is a fault of the 
subject rather than of the authors. It can be defined widely, and it then includes all the 
problems of human action: or narrowly so that it becomes an intricate branch of mathema- 
tics. The authors, like most of us, compromise: their method of choice is sensible, but lacks 
logic. 

Both books are useful as quick surveys and introductions. They might have been more 
useful if the authors had been bolder, and had presented brief continuous surveys of work 
done under each chapter heading, with some evaluation of trends. Perhaps the bibliographies 
are used at Cornell and elsewhere to accompany such surveys given in graduate courses: 
taken alone, they will seem jumbled and lacking in sequence, at least to beginners. 


Victoria University of Manchester W. J. M. MACKENZIE 
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SAMPLE copies of four new periodicals have been received. (1) A welcome must be extended 
to Res Publica, the review of the Belgian Institute of Political Science, the first number 
of which appeared in 1959. This is to come out twice yearly and the annual subscription is 
250 francs. The Editor is Professor Léo Moulin of the College of Europe at Bruges. The first 
number contains an introduction by the President of the Belgian Institute of Political 
Science and the following contents: ‘L’unionisme institutionnel de Léopold Ie’ by A. Simon; 
‘Aux fronti¢res du droit constitutionnel et de la science politique’ by André Mast; ‘Note 
sur le principe du contréle des organismes d’intérét public’ by Léo Moulin; ‘Le contréle 
de l'entreprise publique en Belgique. Pages de documentation et d’histoire’ by Victor 
Crabbe; ‘Le recensement linguistique du 1¢r janvier 1960, ou naissance, vie et mort d’un 
recensement’ by Paul M. %. Levy; ‘Chronique de bibliographie générale sur la vie et sur 
les questions politiques de Belgique’ by The Secretariat of the Institute. (2) The Research 
Department of the Confederazione Italiana Sindacati Lavoratori has sent in the second 
issue of the first volume of their new journal Politica Sindacale. This is to appear every two 
months and it takes the place of the former Bollettino di Studi e Statistiche which ran from 
1953. (3) The Imre Nagy Institute for Political Research is publishing in Brussels a journal 
called The Review. The first number of this appeared on 17 June 1959. An editorial explains 
that ‘the setting up of the Imre Nagy Institute for Political Research and the publication of 
this periodical was decided and carried out by Hungarian intellectuals who, as Imre Nagy’s 
former collaborators and followers were obliged to leave their fatherland after the defeat 
of the 1956 revolution’. (4) Vol. 2, no. 1 of The Oxford Lawyer has come in. This is pub- 
lished twice yearly by the editors at Christ Church, Oxford, and the subscription is 7s. a 
year. The short articles in the present number include one on the Waters tribunal by Pro- 
fessor J. D. B. Mitchell of Edinburgh. 

Amongst recent UNESCO publications are Vol. ix, nos. 1 and 2, 1959, of International 
Political. Science Abstracts (Blackwell, 12s. each); the 1958 volume of Basic Facts and 
Figures on education, culture, and mass communication (pp. 142, 10s.); Vol. x, no. 2 for 
1957 of the UNESCO Copyright Bulletin (pp. 99, 7s.); a report in the series of reports and 
papers in the social sciences entitled International Repertory of Institutions conducting 
Population Studies (pp. 240, 12s. 6d.); vol. xi, no. 2, of the International Social Science 
Journal which has a special series of articles on the teaching of the social sciences in the 
USS.R. (pp. 150, 10s.); Statistics of Newspapers and other Periodicals (pp. 70, 5s.); and 
in the ‘Population and Culture’ series, The Cultural Integration of Immigrants by W. D. 
Borrie, with case studies by other authors, all based on the papers and proceedings of the 
UNESCO Conference held in Havana in April 1956 (pp. 297, 15s.). 

No. 78, for 1959, of the Boletin de la Biblioteca del Congreso of the Argentine Republic 
has been received (pp. 464, N.P.) 

A Study of History, Vol. XI: Historical Atlas and Gazetteer (published for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs by Oxford University Press, 1959, pp. x +257, 35s.) is the 
work of Professors Arnold Toynbee and Edward Myers. There are three parts: a useful 
gazetteer with descriptions of geographical names and references to the relevant volume and 
Page of the Study, a series of maps in one or two colours, and a full index. 

The materials on Inca Peru are bizarre, extensive, incomplete, and contaminated and have, 
almost inevitably, became the happy hunting ground for social theorists and for cranks. Dr. 
Sally Falk Moore (Power and Property in Inca Peru, Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, pp. x + 190, 40s.) knows this and has attempted, in her own words, 
to wring out of the sources whatever they would yield of precise information on law and 
government’. She has succeeded in so far that her picture of legal property relations and 
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their expression in political institutions reads modestly and cogently. The evidence for Inca 
land, taxation, and criminal law is compared with theories and descriptions of Inca society, 
The discrepancies she reveals will have to be tested in detail, but her book is a valuable 
contribution to understanding the problems of government in this pre-European American 
state. 

The central theme of Professor Caroline Robbin’s important book The Eighteenth- 
Century Commonwealthman: Studies in the Transmission, Development and Circumstance 
of English Liberal Thought from the Restoration of Charles II until the War with the 
Thirteen Colonies (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. viii+ 
462, 80s.) is the radical tradition in English politics deriving from the Great Rebellion. 
Despite its negligible influence upon the political development of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land, the makers of the American constitution were indebted to it, and the preservation of 
the tradition merits investigation from this point of view. In Voltaire’s Politics: The Poet 
as Realist (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+417, 485.) 
Professor Peter Gay of Columbia University has produced a scholarly examination of 
Voltaire’s writings in the eighteenth-century political and social setting and in connexion 
with Voltaire’s own experiences. There are appendixes on ‘Voltaire and Nature’, ‘The Date 
of Voltaire’s Idées Républicaines’, and ‘Voltaire’s Anti-Semitism’, and a 40-page long 
bibliographical essay of which the author says ‘I have confined myself to the works that 
have influenced, informed, or irritated me’. This should be very useful for students of 
eighteenth-century thought. Neil J. Smelser’s book Social Change in the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (Routledge & Kegan Paul, pp. xii+440, 40s.) provides a new and detailed study of 
social and economic changes in the Lancashire cotton industry during the years from 1770 
to 1840. In attempting to answer specific questions about the dislocation and organization 
of our social structure the author seeks for general principles on which to build his theory. 
The theory then takes the form of a model within which a great variety of social adjust- 
ments can be studied. Such sequences involve institutional disequilibrium, social control, 
and experimentation. All this theoretical exposition finally leads to what may well be a 
controversial explanation of working-class history. The book undoubtedly breaks new 
ground and could be of interest to sociologists and social historians. 

R. Pipes’s translation and ‘analysis’ of Karamzin’s Memoir of Ancient and Modern 
Russia (Harvard University Press, London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii+266, 45s.) 
should be of interest to historians and philologists alike. The Russian text, in the old 
orthography, is published simultaneously (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. vii+119, 40s.). This is an important document, being a survey of 
Russian history from the beginnings to the reign of Alexander I (for whose personal use it 
was intended) by the leading Russian conservative historian. It is in addition an acknow- 
ledged masterpiece of pre-Pushkinian prose. G. A. Lensen’s The Russian Push toward 
Japan: Russo-Japanese Relations 1697-1875 (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. xv + 553, 80s.) is based on both Japanese and Russian sources and is 
a detailed narrative of the subject provided with maps and illustrations, from the earliest 
contacts to the Treaty of St. Petersburg. A further volume is promised to continue the story. 
The second number of the St. Antony’s Papers on Soviet Affairs (Chatto & Windus, pp. 154, 
16s.) contains three articles: George Katkov on ‘The Kronstadt Rising’, David Footman 
on ‘Nester Makhno’, and G. H. Ellis on ‘Operations in Transcaspia, 1918-1919 and the 
26 Commissars Case’. 

Norway-Sweden: Union, Discussion and Scandinavian Integration by Raymond E. 
Lindgren (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. ix +298, 40s.) 
consists in the main of a scholarly analysis of the break-up of the union in 1905 and is likely 
to prove the definitive account in English of one of the most serious crises in North Euro- 
pean affairs this century. Dr. Lindgren uses it as an example of how what he terms 4 
‘pluralistic security-community’ may be established when peoples of different countries 
decide to live in association. His book is published by the Princeton University Center for 
Research on World Political Institutions, and this accounts for the attempt to fit this piece 
of careful and thorough historical scholarship into some sort of analytical framework. For 
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those readers who are more interested in Scandinavia generally than in the events of 1905, 
the earlier and later chapters of the book provide an interesting insight into events 1814—- 
1905 and 1905 to the present. Canadian Slavonic Papers (III) (Oxford University Press for 
Toronto University Press, pp. 121, 24s.) has several articles of interest to students of politics. 
C. H. Bedford writes on ‘Dmitry Merezhkovsky, the Intelligentsia, and the Revolution of 
1905’, Adam Bromke on the ‘Background of the Polish October Revolution’, and Bohdan B. 
Budurowycz on ‘The Ukrainian Problem of International Politics, October 1938 to March 
1939". The Emergence of Modern Lithuania by A. E. Senn (Oxford University Press for 
Columbia University Press, pp. x +272, 48s.) is published in the Studies of the Russian 
Institute at Columbia. It is a detailed ‘study of the manceuvres behind the establishment of 
Lithuania as an independent state in 1902. Its value to the general reader is weakened by 
the fact that little of the earlier and none of the subsequent history of Lithuania is covered. 

Princes and Parliaments in Germany by F. L. Garsten (Clarendon Press, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, pp. X +473, 50s.) is a study of the development of the Estates in Wiirtemberg, 
Bavaria, and certain other German principalities from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Though primarily of interest to the specialist historian, it may appeal to a wider 
audience in the way that almost any minutely detailed studies of the byways of history tend 
to do. Political Origins of the New Diplomacy 1917-1918 by Professor Arno J. Mayer of 
Harvard (Yale Historical Publication, No. 18; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xiv + 
435) is a detailed and well-documented comparative study of the war aims of the major 
belligerents in the period of ‘the breakdown of Europe’s political and ideological equilibrium 
under the combined impact of the military stalemate, the Russian Revolution and the 
American intervention’ which led to ‘the dawning of the new ideological era in international 
politics, of which Lenin’s April Theses and Wilson’s Fourteen Points are representative and 
symbolic’. Matthias Erzberger and the Dilemma of German Democracy by K. Epstein, 
assistant Professor of History at Harvard (Princeton University Press; Oxford University 
Press, pp. 473, 80s.) is a full-length political biography, and at the same time an account of 
German parliamentary politics in the first two decades of this century. Erzberger himself 
is an interesting figure; astute self-made politician, leader of the left wing of the Catholic 
Centre Party, one of those responsible for the 1917 Peace Resolution, Armistice Commis- 
sioner, Minister of Finance, brought to fall by a largely trumped-up scandal and assassi- 
nated by the enemies of democracy. The author of Germany’s Economic Preparations for 
War, Burton H. Klein (Oxford University Press for Harvard University Press, pp. xi+272, 
40s.), served with the United States Strategic Bombing Survey during the war. He discovered 
that Germany’s preparations for war were far less efficient than generally thought and set 
out after the war to investigate the reasons for this. Four interesting points are made. (i) It 
is easy to misjudge what is going on in other countries. (ii) Large-scale economic mobiliza- 
tion is not necessarily the most important element in military power. (iii) A totalitarian 
system is not necessarily more efficient than a democratic one even in planning for war. 
(iv) There is just as real a conflict of interests in a totalitarian system, though it takes dif- 
ferent forms from those in a democracy. There is no direct application to other countries, 
but the lessons learnt from the German experience may give rise to interesting speculations. 

Two numbers have been issued in the series Reden und Aufsdtze zur Politik (West- 
deutscher Verlag, KéIn & Opladen). The first, Politische Gesittung, is a lecture held on the 
tenth anniversary of the Berlin Hochschule fiir Politik by its director, Professor von der 
Gablentz. The second, Autoritét und Disziplin in der Demokratie, is Professor Mébus’s 
inaugural lecture as director of the Army School for Internal Leadership. 

France under German Occupation 1940-1944, translated by P. W. Whitcomb (Stanford 
University Press; Oxford University Press, 3 vols., pp. 1,666, 160s. the set), according to the 
sub-title a collection of 292 statements on the government of Marshal Pétain and Pierre 
Laval, is in fact a formidable collection of solicited testimonials gathered by Laval’s 
daughter and son-in-law from persons holding high office under the Vichy régime. These 
have been deposited with the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, which is 
responsible for the present publication. The Hoover Institution believes that they throw 
a useful light on the Vichy administration. While there is material here for the historian, 
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one may doubt the usefulness of publishing it in extenso, undigested and without any assess- 
ment of the value of individual statements. Particularly strange is the absence of any indica- 
tion of the material’s bias either in the title or in the preface (which is merely a translator's 
note). 

Crisis of the House Divided by Henry V. Jaffa (Doubleday, pp. 451, $6.00) is an exhaustive 
examination of the positions adopted by Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas in their 
famous debates of 1858. The author makes some original points and is especially good on 
Douglas’s Anglophobia; but the evidence that he assembles at great length about Lincoln’s 
early political philosophy seems somewhat far-fetched. Republicans Face the Southern 
Question by Vincent P. De Santis (Oxford University Press for Johns Hopkins University 
Press, pp. viii +275, 40s.) covers the years 1877-97 when the Republicans tried to establish 
a Republican party in the American South. It is of particular interest to anyone interested 
in the possibilities of a two-party South. As Unions Mature by Richard A. Lester (Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xi+ 171, 30s.) is a shrewd analysis 
of the changes in American trade unionism which in large part accounts for the recent 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. Professor Lester shows how the ‘mature’ 
unions have mostly lost their crusading fervour and in many cases have become not merely 
oligarchical but corrupt. American Trade Union Democracy (pp. 354, 60s.) is the posthu- 
mous publication by Columbia University Press of a work by William H. Leiserson, who 
was not only Professor of Economics at Antioch College and Johns Hopkins University, 
but first Chairman of the National Mediation Board and for four years a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. The book is divided into two parts—four chapters on the 
development of trade unions and ten on the operation of unions at national and local level. 
It is the work of a man who knows the unions from personal experience, and attention 
should be particularly drawn to chapter ix, ‘The Normal Convention in Operation’, for a 
startling exposition of the deficiencies of the convention theory of government. 

Alexander Brady’s Democracy in the Dominions is probably in use in all politics depart- 
ments in this country and the appearance of a third, revised, edition will be welcomed 
(Toronto University Press, London, Oxford University Press, pp. viii+614, 52s.). Some 
minor revisions have been made in order to deal with recent changes in the political struc- 
ture of all four of the original Dominions, but the main changes have been made in order 
to deal with the extensive amendments introduced by the Nationalists to the South African 
constitutional system between 1952 and 1956. The Liberal Party in Alberta by L. G. Thomas 
(Toronto University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. xii +230, 45s.) is a history 
of the politics of the province from 1905 to 1921. Mr. Thomas is head of the Department of 
History at the University of Alberta and his book is one of a series of studies of the back- 
ground to the Social Credit Movement. He examines the success of the Liberals in 1905, their 
annihilation after the First World War, and the failure of the Conservatives to provide an 
effective opposition. In Welfare Services in a Canadian Community (Toronto University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. viii+200, 48s.) D. V. Donnison has made an 
intensive study of the local administration of the public services in the Canadian town of 
Brockville (Ontario) and the surrounding district. Both statutory and voluntary social 
services are dealt with. In the concluding chapter of the book the pattern is considered as 
a whole, tendencies, such as a growing interest in preventive rather than remedial work, are 
identified and evaluated, outstanding problems such as that of co-operation, discussed. 
Consideration is also given to the relationship between statutory and voluntary services and 
between local, provincial, and central government administration. The book is based on 
careful investigation, is well thought out and clearly written, and is an important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of social administration. 

Modern Political Movements in Somaliland by 1. M. Lewis (Oxford University Press, 
pp. 19, 6s.) is the thirtieth memorandum published by the International African Institute, 
and it reprints two articles which appeared in Africa in 1958. They are learned, perceptive, 
and extremely informative, a stern reminder to the student of African affairs of the close 
anthropological research which is so often required if the social and political institutions 
of contemporary Africa are to be fully understood. 
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Government and Politics in Southeast Asia edited by G. McT. Kahin (Oxford University 
Press for Cornell University Press, pp. xvii+ 531, 52s.) is a companion volume to the same 
editor's Major Governments of Asia and will doubtless prove an invaluable textbook for 
students. Six countries are covered: Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, Viet Nam, and the 
Philippines. Equal space is devoted to each and the attempt is made to cast each contribu- 
tion into roughly the same pattern (all the contributors have been connected with Cornell’s 
Southeast Asia programme). Each section is divided into four parts: historical background, 
contemporary setting, political system, current major problems. Mr. A. R. Mukherjea, the 
Secretary of the West Bengal Legislative Assembly, has produced a most interesting study 
entitled Parliamentary Procedure in India (Oxford University Press, pp. xxi+371, 45s.) 
which states the British rules and explains the modifications which have been adopted in 
India, both in the national and in the State legislatures. The book is designed mainly as a 
guide for Clerks and Members in Indian parliaments, and does not attempt to be a political 
commentary or to give any real picture of the working of the system; but the complex 
theme is handled with great clarity, and the book is full of interest for students of parlia- 
mentary procedure of the British type. There are long appendixes and a list of some four 
hundred unparliamentary expressions from all over the Commonwealth, arranged in alpha- 
betical order according to the first words of the offending phrases. 

The third volume in the Harvard East Asian Studies is Intellectual Trends in the Ch’ing 
Period by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (translated with introduction and notes by Immanuel C. Y. Hsii 
and a foreword by Benjamin I. Schwartz (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Text pp. xxii+145, and Bibliography and Glossary, pp. lii, 45s.). This is a 
survey of ‘the inner world of Chinese Scholarship in the period from 1644 to 1911’. The 
author, who died in 1929, was a prominent figure in modern China and held ministerial 
posts after the establishment of the Republic in 1912. The book itself has been used as a 
textbook in Chinese schools and it is commended both as revealing much more change and 
development in the period under review than most Europeans have assumed, and as helping 
to throw light on some aspects of Chinese Communist thought today. 

John D. Martz, who earlier produced a study of Communist Infiltration of Guatemala, 
has now written a more general work—Central America: the Crisis and the Challenge 
(North Carolina University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. ix +356, 60s.). As 
the author points out, books on Latin American government and politics are rare enough 
even in the United States (in this country they are almost non-existent) and there seems to 
be no recent book devoted solely to the Central American republics. The book is written 
for an American public (and the author calls for a reassessment of American policy towards 
both Central and Latin America) but it should be useful in libraries in this country too. 

The Economics of Freedom by Massimo Salvadori (The Pall Mall Press, pp. xxi+342, 
30s.) is an interesting defence of American capitalism by an Italian who knows England 
well and now teaches in the United States. At times polemics get the better of analysis but 
the many comparisons between politics and economics in America, Britain, and the Conti- 
nent by one who knows all these places intimately are stimulating. Essays in World Eco- 
nomics by J. R. Hicks (Oxford University Press, pp. xv +274, 21s.) is composed mainly of 
articles and lectures which have been published before in various journals and reviews. 
They fall into two main groups. Most of those in the first group deal with the relationship 
of Britain to the world economy. Those in the second group deal with the problems of 
‘under-developed’ countries. All are written with the elegance and urbane wisdom we have 
come to expect from the author, and reflect his belief that ‘economic proposals’ must have 
‘non-economic aspects’ so that when an economist makes policy recommendations, he is 
responsible for making them in the round. 

The Conurbations of Great Britain by T. W. Freeman (Manchester University Press, 
Pp. Xii+ 393, 37s. 6d.) is a study of the seven major and several minor conurbations (the 
chapter on the Scottish conurbations is contributed by Dr. Catherine P. Snodgrass). Much 
is said about their growth, in some cases over many centuries, as a result in general of 
economic changes, and its effect upon housing, land use, and communications. Attention is 
drawn to the complicated arrangement of local government units which has resulted, the 
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changing pattern since the Local Government Act, 1888, being strikingly shown in some 
most interesting maps. These illustrate clearly Mr. Freeman’s assertion that while there 
have been considerable changes in administrative boundaries these are anachronistic in 
many cases: ‘the division of the Manchester Conurbation into fifty-two units can hardly be 
defended’. 

A short volume The Commonwealth Today by Professor Edgar H. Brookes of the 
University of Natal contains a revision of a series of lectures given in 1958 at the University 
of Otago (University of Natal Press, pp. 70, N.P.). 

Bernard Lavergne’s book L’Hégémonie du consommateur was noted earlier in these 
pages. He has now written a further book on the same theme—lIndividualisme contre 
autoritarisme: Trois siécles de conflits expliqués par le dualisme social (Presses Universi- 
taires de France, pp. 126, 500 fr.). The dualism is that between the roles of consumer (in 
which man is free) and producer (in which he is not). Its consequences are traced in both 
the economic and the political fields. 

Evolution, Marxian Biology and the Social Scene by Conway Zirkle (Pennsylvania 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 527, 60s.) discusses exactly what its 
title implies. The author, who is Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania, 
wrote in 1949 on ‘the destruction of genetics in Russia (Death of a Science in Russia). He 
believes that Marxian biology has ‘infected our culture and our learned specialities’ and is 
concerned in the present book to illustrate this in two English and American fields, litera- 
ture and sociology. 











